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CHAPTER I 



XMTRODUCTION 



^ The purpose of ^is paper is to synthesize research 
and theory about adult development in such a form that it is 
useful for practitioners of adiilt education. A major premise* 
of this paper i^ the idea that, adults develop , and that edu- 
cational programs and opportxmities , and some of the resources 
of soci^^# ought to be organized in ways that are responsive 
to adult ' 8 developmental needs. These ideas in themselves 
are powerful and timely notions. They call attention to the 
inner experiences of adults as they learn from work and 
other life experiences, and as they cope with and use insti- 
tutio n al settlings and progtrams designed- for their educational 
benefit. They highlight the personal meanings that educa- 
tion assumes in people's lives. This touches us where we live 
as adults « where personal meanings and motivations guide pur 
daily actions. A developmental perspective also places in- 
dividual development in the wider context of needed, and 
perhaps developmental,, changes in educational institutions and 
in society. This is an admittedly idealistic vantage-point 
from whl^ to look at the policy and- practice of education 
for adults. ^ 

Bowever,, such a loolc is -timely for educational prac- 
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2. 



aiul for those who are in positions to make policy 
; i «to n « ^hat affect educational opportunities for adults 
(1) ^ere is beginning to be a body of research and 
concerning adult development, although much of it is 
and fugitive (a great deal of this literature is 
in this paper); (2) the adult segment of our 
population ia growing proportionate ±.o a decrease in* nxirobers 

«»^tive size of the youth cohcart; and i3) there is 
•^^^•■c* that adults are increasingly demanding and partici- 
pating la a wide variety of educational opportunities, in 
acadaaic, professional, vocational and a"v^cational realms 
of 1 n a min g? and (4) with declining enrollments of traditional 
^^^•9«-9oing youth, it is a matter of enlightened self- 
^■^•"■^ colleges and xaniversities in difficult financial 

straits to ea-tablish continuing education and external 

prx3qrams and to otherwise serve an adult population 
r Xaamers.' Additionally, for reasons related both 
>noBic8 and quality of life, there is talk among 
aatJonal policy makers of ways to break the lockstep of one- 
»triculation from high school directly to college, 
of ways to create flexible second changes for learning 
of Mil kinds — basic literacy, vocational and professional 
«ralaia9 «nd retraining, mid-career shifts and new career . 
.d^velofnent, avocational learning and personal development, 
■opafully these concerns will result in a nationwide commit- 

o ., . - 
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Mnt to "recurrent education" and "lifelong learning." 

I enclose these words in quotation marks because 
Although the/* appear frequently in publications of the 
Aaerican Association for Higher Education and of the Adult 
Education Association of America, and are recurrent themes 
at national meetings and in discussions of national educational 
policy, there is little scholarly work relating the advocacy 
of lifelong learning and the creation of a rich and diverse 
system of postsecondary education to concepts of adult 
development and institutional change. As policy makers and 
educators, we do not have a sufficiently differentiated 
vlAw of the salient characteristics of adults as learners, 
or of the ways in which adults' positions in varioxas 
developmental sequences influences their purposes for en- 
taring educational programs, and the kind and quality of 
learning they engage in once they do enter. Neither do we 
have a comprehensive view of the nature and magnitude of 
institutional and social change that is necessary if educa- 
tional programs are to do the sorts of diagnosis, design, 
and evaluation suggested by a developmental or even indi- 
vidually responsive perspective on adult education. My con- 
cexm in this paper is to lay a conceptual foundation so t.^<- 
the ideals of recurrent education and life-long learning 
will not become hollow slogans. 
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OVgKVIEH OF THIS CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Until recently, most social science researchers 
aad BK>«t educators have, for lack of availeible and systematic 
•vidanc« to the contrary, assvained that development stops at 
*9* 16 18, with the end of adolescence, and that adult- 
hood is a fairly st2a5le human state ranging from one's 
•**l3r twenties until 65 or so, when "aging" sets in. How- 
•vwTr this view is beginning to be challenged by an emerging 
*>ody of research on developmental changes that take place 
during adulthood, and by some researchers and theorists 
♦'ho rttlata psychological understandings of the processes 
of growth and ch^ge in adulthood to the ways that adults 
l**xn in a variety of situations. 

I have synthesized much of this literature on adult 
d«valopnent within a conceptual framework that has three 
basic domains — life phase, developmental stage, and learning 
•^1«- This classification of developmental theories into 
Um broad rubrics of phase and stage comes from Harry Laskex, 

course at Harvard on adult development follows this ^ 
basic outline. I have added learning style as a third domain 
of analysis. Figxire l, following, summarizes the major aspects 
of this framework. 

The domain of liie phase includes theories which 
idaatlfy age-linked periods of stability and transition 

o 
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thxou9hout adiUthood. A lif« phAs« i« a period when certain 
IssiMS or adaptiv* tasks arc presuunod to be paranount, cither 

of developmental tasks embedded in the human life 
cycle or generated by one's social milieu. An understanding 
of adult life phases allows us to identify the larger meanings 
onderlying adult participation in various forsis of education 
and highlights the function of education in supporting or 
'•^A^A^ting individuals' progress through transitional 
periods. 

The dosiain of developmentaj. stage refers to structural 
dimensions of intellect, character, and personality organi- 
*^t.ion, each of which constitutes a qualitatively different 
txmmm of reference for r«;sponding to and learning from one's 
dally axperiences. Stage theories offer detailed maps of 
cognitive, emotional, interpersonal and character development; 
a« such, they provide differentiated views of "where an 
adult is at," psychologically speaking, and how he or she 
might best be taught. Sf.age theories also shed light on the 
paychological dynamics and personal meanings behind conflict- 
ing philosophies and methodologies of education. 

The domain ijt learnin.? style includes research on 
Individuals' characteristic predilections and preferences 
for certain functional modes of learning over others, both 
cognltlvely and behaviorally . Knowledge of learning styles 
can b« uaaful in counseling and in designiJig modes of instruc- 



t:lon. tha-t mal^ch the student " s abilities and the learningv** .. 
s-byle demands vof various occupations or disciplines; 

These three domains represent intersecting and ove2^- 
l^ppxng dimensions of adult development. Each constitutes 
a Xens or perspective from vvhich to conceptualize individual 
dxJ^ferences and commonalities -among adults as learners. 
" Learning* has a different meaning within each domain^ and 
current research and theory, as Figure 1 illustrates , posit 
that different cond4.tions are ^needed for development. Thus, 
the educational implications of theories in each domain also 
tend to be different. 

>. - ■ ■ * . - " 

t 

OOTLINE OF THIS PAPER; DEFINITIONS > CAVEATS AND PERSPECTIVES 

This paper consists of three major section&y^ one f or 
eacti Analytical domain. In each section, I define the param^ 
ters of the construct, identify key concepts, review the work 
of several major or reprcisentative theorists, and then dis- 
cuss the salii^nt im^i^licaliions of viewing adult education 
.fron this per.spNoctiye. V/here educational applications are 
cormected with the work of a single researcher, I discuss 
thm in conjunction with his or her work. A large proportion 
o£ ^he text deals with jthe domain of developmental stage. 
Thxs is so because this area has been the most solidly re- 
•earchedr and its implications for education are the most 
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powttrful and provocative. Because the paper's scope neces- 
9mri 1 y omits much of the substance of each theorist's work, 
I iwive aade extensive use of charts and figures to refresh 
tries and aid tinders tahding. In the last chapter, I re- 
Lpl-tulate the most salient implications for educational 
practice on three levels: individual usgs, as We chaurt our 
growth and understand that of others; institutional 
, as we attempt to design institutions and instruction . 



th»t: fosters development; and as a society, as we seek to 
raAllze: ideals and direct our own evolution. 

The reader -should know beforelJfemd that the research 
and theory reviewed here does not fit neatly into the three 
daaalns. These perspectives pla^ off against each other; 
synthesis amd comparison invite contradiction and unanswered 
questionfl(. There are vast differences among theorists in 
BcbolarXy traditions and underlying assiimptions (for excunple, ^ 
psyc^lyatry, social psychology, education -science, psychometrics , 
509ni^lve developmental psychology) ; in amotmt of research ^2: 
(several years to twenty years of building on an established 
bradiitlon) ; in research methodology {longitudinal and cross- 
icctional case studies, life history, projective testing, - 
clinical observation, self-repett scales, questionnaires) . 



rhere are also differences in age, size, and social cla^s^ 
>f sample populations, and in measurement (the assumptions 
md procedures behind scoring systems, their degree of com— 



Plfx±t.y and sophistication) . These differences in themseO^ves 
raise the issue of how a practitioner uses theory and re- 
search, which usually conflicts when one deals with little v 
understood human phenomena such as development or iearnirig.1 • 
Some theorists are strange bedfellows. fFor example, 
Jung's psychoanalytic formiilation of personality types is 
very different from Hill's computerized system of cognitive 
style mapping, yet I have included both in the domain of 
learning style. Erikson's theory of the stages of identity 
development is, strictly speaking, neither a stage or a 
. phase theory, although I can justify its placement in the 
domain of life phase ^ Loevinger's work on ego development 
is rightly classified with developmental stage, but her 
Stage constructions include psychoanalytic and affective ' 
processes which differ from those of Kohlberg and other 
structural developmental theorists. 

Grouping theorists together highlights similarities 
and differences_^th within and across analytical domains. 
My assumption is that multiple and conflicting perspectives 
on human experience can be simultaneoxjsly true. To be edu- 
cationally useful one theory need not be proved right and , 
another wrong, particxilar ly when the theories describe hvanan 
growth and development, niotivation and learning, and their 
interrelationships with the social and cultural milieu in 
which we live out out lives as human beings. Thus the^ domains^ 
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of conceptual framework exist in continuing te*fsion with 

MCh other, and there is much diversity within domains ; The 
Metaphor of the lens is an in^Kjrtant one; a theatrical spot- 
ll^t# for e x a m ple / highlights only certain part* of the 
setting and action; using different singles of dispersion and 
various color overlays can create very different impressions. 

is true of the theories within and across this con- 



c^^ual framework. 



AFRACTITIONER • S PERSPECTIVE 



There are at least two" perspectives for construating 
a conceptual framework of this kindz that of a researcher 
and that of a>^ practitioner* From the researcher's perspec- 
tivwr one looks for logical contradictions ^^imits to 
vaJL±dity, differences in assimiptions and research methoVlology ^ 
and u nres olved issues and questions. This approach leads 
to conclusions about fruitful^ areas and methods for further 
research* Keeping this in context, my stance here is that 
of a practitioner attempting to synthesize broad outlines 
o£ theory and to explore its implicatioijfB in order to re- 
conceptualize practice. Although a practitioner needs to 
be aware of the extent and limitations of the researcher's 
knowledge, he or she can carry unresolved questions into 
the interactive processes of teaching, instructional design, 
counseling and policy making. The practitioner can be. less 



critical than the researcher of the limits of knowledge '-rr- 
must he, in fact/ to corltiniie acting in the midst of un- 
certairity. Hovever, in my view,' a practitioner must be more 
critical of the ways in which knowledge, concepts ^nd values 
arc used to inform action. ^/ . * 

My hope' in eleUboratihg this conceptiaal" framework 

iss t^t it will Jproyide a , cognitive map of ^ the territory of 

' \ • , - . ^ . . 

"adult development/ a perspective which I" believe adds suId-; 

'St2mc£i dJid new meauiings to the powerful ideals of -lifeiong 

leamdLng and recurrent ecucaftibn- The^vaXue of a theory,. 

conceptual framework, or analytic domain is that it focuses 



attention. Directing dttentabn to adult development can 
counteract personal and institutional tendencies to suit 
oneself or choose blindly in matters of educational policy 
and' podagogy, and can lead to -educational practices that 
enhance the qiaality of life for adults. 



CHAPTEIt II 
THE DOHAIN OP LIFE PHASE 



The work of Erik Erickson," Daniel Levinson and Roger 
Gould provides the conceptual underpinnings for. the domain 
of life phase, as I present it here. I will review their 
work in turn. My overall construction of. a practition^er ' s 
view of life phase is a synthesis of their ideas and ap- 
proach and also includes, the work of other researchers whose 
work I' understand as fitting into this broad domain. Ber- 
nice Neugarten, for example (1963, 1969), has built on. 
ErikaOn's formulations concerning the life cycle, elaborating 
the role of age and of time per^spectives in adult views ' 
of their lives (see Figure 3 ) . Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal 
end her associates (1975) have studied the adaptive stance 
of adults just prior to four life trao^itions, identifying 
distinctive styles of coping which are^ dr-amatically different 
for men and women within each period. -Henry Maas and Joseph 
"ICuypers (1974) have compered men and women's life styles 
and Jjersonalities across a forty-year period, seeking to 
relate earlier and later phases of the adult life course, and 
to understand how the contexts or early adulthood and old 
age influence the ways people live and the persons they 
become. Gail Sheehy (1974) has synthesized Levinson and 
Gould's findings and added some original observations con- 
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cerning differences in the timing of men's and women's life 
phases • The work of these researchers illuminates different 
aspects of adult's life phases^ unfortunately without a 
common vocabulary to aid synthesis and application. 

Of the three constructs in this framework^ the. re- 
search on life phase is the most exploratory. Statements 
eUbout life .phases, unless supported by evidence, should be 
understood as postulates or propositions. This raises the 
cfuestion of how wise it is for educators to draw implications 
for practice on the basis of what is certainly considered lyy 
researchers to be fragmentary evidence.. Yet this tension is 
not new. A practitioner — anyone who acts and makes 
decisions — never has complete information. First-order 
questions are •'When do we know enough to act?," "On what 
basis do we justify our actions?," and "How can we test 
the contix\uing validity of our actions and assumptions?" 
These questions aris^ poijrnantly with every consientious 
(perhaps co^cious) application of ^^ocial science to educa- 
tion."* In my pp^^nion these are unresolvabie (^questions in 
the abstract; they are essential on a day-to-day basis to 
aciult education that promotes personal development. 

To redefine the parameters of the cons true t,^he 
dbioain of life phase includes ideas about age-linked periods 
of stability and transition throughout adulthood. A life 
phase is a period when certain issues or adaptive tasks are 
presumed to be paramount, eitfier because a "developmental 



i« embedded the human life cycle, or because so- 
cimty'a role expectations and processes of sociaQization 
mmk» «uch changes natural or desirable. Critical life tasks 
«r« presumed to change with life phase; they are worked out 
internally (psychodynamically) and externally by one's daily 
actions and decisions in living. Although life phases are 
«9«-linked, they are probably not universal. Idibsyncracies 
of personality, life style and subculture appear to affect 
the timing of life phases. These idiosyncracies mean that 
to determine a person's life phase it is best to compare 
thAt qppK)n with himself or' her.self at a former time; never- 
theless, there appear to be, on the average, some striking 
end predictable patterns of change and transition. 

One ijnportant contribution of life phase theories 
to an analytic perspective on adult learning is that they 
dispel the notion that adulthood is a stable state in which 
*^^»«*3wilibrium and distress are always individual matters, 
unrelated to natural or predictable life transitions. To 
the extent that adults use? education as a support oj^ life 
transitibns or. use education differently depending upon 
their phase of life, the substance of the transitions and 
the anxiety that accompanies them is integrally related to 
adult education. 

Figures 2 and 3, following, present the major outlines 
of the conceptualizations of Erikson, Neugarten, Levinson, ' 



Gould and Sheehy concerning adult life periods. Later 



figures ( ^igxires A, 5 and 6) present more of the substance 
of th^^se ronceptualizaticns. These charts reveal a startling 
siadlarity in broad and complementary themes of adapting to 
life. It is important tc-not^c, though, when looking at 
these formulations of specific periods in adulthood that 
iDany of the changes described by these theorists are internal 
^nd continuous. To use Sheehy' s words, * ^ 

Development takef place on a daily basis • A series 
of microscopic e>perienc^ require us to remodel 
ourselves continialLy, in search of a better fitr 
between the inneif: imperatives which drive us — 
love,. sex, safety, autonomy, accomplishdfcit , 
. integrity, etc. ^- and the outer structures which 
enclose us^— marriage, occupation, and m'erabership 
in society.^. . .It is most useful, then, to think 
of all persons as constantly refining their own 
view of the worrd and their sense of self within 
'that world. 

(Sheehy, 1974, p. 25) ^ 
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*S VIEW C3F ADULT LIFE TASKS - 

EriJc ErJJcson's worJc focusea attention on the inpor- 
of each major life period in creating a -vital personality, 
or wholly functioning person. Erikson's conceptxiali^aiion is 
ba«od on his psychoanalytic practice, anthropological studies 
within a Freudian perspective, and research with normal 
children. Starting with infancy, he conceives of -psycho- 
•wcual- development as proceeding through a series of crises, 
•ach involving critical tasks which are embedded in the human 
life cycle. Each crisis is centered around a critical issue 

^ich contains a virtue to be mastered and an antithesis to 
be avoided if a healthy personality is to emerge. Figure 4 
outlines these critical issues; Erikson assigns to adulthoc 



the issues of intimacy, generativity and integrity, 



FIGURE 4 



^ . Erikson's Stages of Identity Development 

Ji^« Critical Issue 

: (Virtue v ersus its Antithesis) 

I. Infancy Trust versus Mistriist 

II. Early Childhood Autonomy versus Shame and Doubt 

III. Later Childhood Initiative versus Guilt 

IV. School Age Industry versus Inferiority 

V. Adolescence Identity vs. Identity Confusion (or 

> Diffusion) 

W^VTto-s) ^"'=^'"=1' Isolation 

- VII. Adulthoo|^_^^ Generativity versus Stagnation 

j-^ "- ^g.^'rtv.... ^"tegrity vs. Despair or Disgust 
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In assigning the issues of intimacy and generativity 
to. adults, Erikson quotes Jrcud's remar Jc- tha t a normal person 
should be able to do two things well: to love and to work, 
.these being the major tasJcs of adulthood. In one's twenties 
t^ issue i« intimacy; in one's forties and fifties, the 
concern is with generativity or creatiyity and productivity, 
a vo^^tary commitment to guide new generations and younger: 
associates. Having children does not necessarily insure 
generativity. The final stage of ego integration, which 
begins around 60, is integrity: accepting what has transpired 
in one^-one and only life", as both valid and necessary. 

In Erikson's thinking, a. developmental crisis' is not 
a catastrophe but a decisive turning point which simultaneously 
brings heightened potential for intrapersonal integration 
and increased vulnerability to personality disintegration. 
Most important, a developmental task is never mastered once 
and for all; rather, at the conclusion of each life period 
one- works out a characteristic balance or ratio of positive 
resolution of an issue versus its negative opposite. This 
balance can be changed by later experiences ; in new periods 
of transition one cycles back through earlier crises and re- - 
affirms or renegotiates their resolution. This offers one 
insightful perspective on adult "identity crises." In periods 
of transition one's identity again becomes problematic, and 
adults are forced to reconsider and perhaps renegotiate 
previous, resolutions of trust, autonomy, initiative, industry 
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and identity before proceeding, to newer, more integrated and 
satisfactory versions of intimacy, generativity or integrity. 

Erikson mi^ht be called the father^ of life phase 
theorists except that he is in some seise a stage theorist » 
*• well. ■■ His stages of identity development parallel 
< dev^lopoiental sequences embedded in Loevinger's stages of 
' d«Bvelopment , and .f^ere is a loose correspondence between 
then and Kohlberg • s' stages of moral reasoning. However, inso- 
far as Erikson 's stages are temporal and functional rather 
tJ»an structural, he belongs with the phase theorists. 

Erikson 's central contribution to the domain of life 
phase is the notion that the life cycie^itself contains tasks 
of functional importance to personality development. He has 
not done much research or writing about adults, so that -hi^s ^ 
idea that -there are developmental tasks is more useful than 
^« specific information he can give us concerning the three 

he identifies for adulthood. One important and un- 
^^««olved question is jiist where these developmental tasks come 
from. Erikson .sees these tasks emerging according to an epi- 
genetic principle, the notion^ that 

....anything that^grows has a ground pliji, and 
that out of this ground plan the parts arise, 
^ each having its time of special ascendency, until 
all the parts have arisen to form a functioning 
whole. 

(Erikson, 1968, p. ^92) ^ 
This id«a of internal unfolding is questioned by ,£e Vinson^, ' 



%rtio has 7j^i^st:ed more energy in observing and formulating 
the coaqponents of the evolving ground plan, a task Eriksbn 
admits he ^oes not know how to do. The question of the 
origin of life periods is not trivial from a practitioner's- 
standpoint; -if personality development is only a' matter of 
internal resolutions triggered enigmatically by the passage 
of tiae, one's stance as a helper consists mainly of waiting 
for the crisis to arr^^ve. 

As Loevinger points out in a newly-published book 
(^976}, Eriks^n's stages seem "simultaneously based on several 
^ff&rGXit. models or kinds of development. Since he himself 
does not clear up the ambiguities, his theory is difficult 
to reconcile with others* conceptual frameworks. She sees 
his conceptualization as important in -that it differentiates 
developmental progressions from at least one aspect of adjust- 
ment; that is, the crises Erikson identifies as characteristic 
of successive life periods are separated, theoretically, from 

1 

the ratio of the favoretble to the unfavorable alternative in 
each issue's resolution. 



I^EVINSON'S VIEW OF LIFE STRUCTURE 

Like Erikson, Daniel Levihson and his associates at 
Yale hav<j identified critical issues and periods in adulthood 
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Lttvinson's concern is with generating hypotheses concerning 
''•l*tiyely unlviersal, genotypicy age-linked developmental 
^pmrlodm in the adult life cycle. , He and his associates con- 
ceive of the origins of^ these periods in both the nature of 
«• * "bio-psycho-social orgamism, " and in the nature "of 
society as an enduring form of collective life involving 
several generations. Levinson's approach is a broad one, 
that of looking for developmental tasks, structures, and 
processes that: include biological, psychodynamic , cuU^ral 
and social-structural factors, interacting as he sees it 
now in only partial/ synchronization. His view of the origin 
of life periods differs from Erikson's: 

} 

Th^se periods do not represent s:Lmply am xinfolding 
of maturational potentials from within; they are 
thus different from . the Freudian or Piagetian stages 
of childhood development, which are seen largely as 
an xn'ternal unfolding. Nor do they simply represent 
stage:-, in a career sequence as shaped by an occupa- 
tional education, or fcunilial system. in other 
words, the periods are not simply a function of 
adult socializing systems, although these systems 
, play an important part in defining timetables and 
in shaping one's course through them. 

(Levinson, et al., 1974, p. 4) . 

Figure 5 illustrates the major life periods deduced 
so far from I^vinson's and others case study research, and 
the life tasks, marker events (common events associated with 

tarfks of a phase) , and characteristic concerns apparently 
associated with different life phases. I«vinson identifies 
•developmental periods" and "transitional" periods. " . A transi- 
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Divil^til Tuki qI Adult Lift Phyii 




Uli Phase 



Major Taiki 



Marker Evtnti 



Charactaristlc Stance 



Having the Paally Separate eelf froB faaily; 

(16 or 18^20-24) reduce de{«ndence on 

faailial support and auth- 
ority; develop nev hone 
base; regard self as an 
adult 



(Identity vs], JtoJe IJiffusion) 



UavthooB; nev roles and A balance between ."being 
■ory autonomous living in" and "uoving out" of the 



aJo/angeaents; college, 
travel; ariy, job. 
Initial decisions about 
vha( to study, career, 
love affairs. 



fanily. 



Getting, Into the 
Adult tforld 

(Early 2(i*s; 
■27 to 29) 



Explore available possibili« 
ties of adult world to ar- 
rive at initial vision of 
oneself as an adult, fiphion 
jan initial life structure^ 
develop the capacity for 
intimacy, create a Dreaai 
find a nntor. 

. (Intiiucy vsi Aloneness) 



provisional conitt'' 
lent to occupation and 
first stages of a career; 
being hired; first job; . 
adjusting to work world; 
quitting, being fired; 
une]i()loynent; moving;^ 
narriage; decision to have 
a child; chjlld goes to 
school; purchase of a 
bone; community activities; 
organizational rolesl ' 



'Doing tihat one should." ' ) < 
Living and building for the 
future; transiency is an 
alternative track. 



\ 



Age 30 

Transition 

(late 20*8; 
early" 30*s) 
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Beexamine life structure 
■iiA present conitments; 
make desired changes, 
particularly to inoorpor^ 
ate deeper strivings put 
aside in the 20*s. ' 



Change occupation or di- W is life all about now 
recUons within an occu- that I'm doljig what I should? w 
pation; go back to What do I want out-of life? ^ 
school; love affair; separ-c 
atipii; divorce, first marl^ 
iage; remarriage, 



Lift Phiii 



Nijor Tiiki 



Sittling Dowi 
(ttfly 30*1) 



BiooBlng One' I 
ONHHan, ' 
BOOH ' 

(35-39il9-42) 



OoBoon Hukir 
' Events 



ChiTACterlitic SUnci 



Mike deeper cogni^nti; 
invest oore of self in 
work, fanily «nd valued 
IhtenstS) become a junior 
Mober of one*i occu- 
pational tribe; set a tiM- 
table fot shaping one's 
life vision into concrete 
long-tens goals. 



. Death of parents) 
pursue work, fanily 
'activitiesi and 
interests. 



Ooncem to establish order 
and stability in life, 
and with "aaking it", with 
setting long range goals ' 
and meeting thei. 



Beoone serious meober of 
occupational group; 
prune dependent ties to 
boss, critics; colleagues, 
spouse, mentor, Seek 
independence i affiria- 
ation by society in most 
valued role, 



Crucial promotion, re- 
cognition; break with 
mentor. 

. ; 



Suspended animation; t^ait- 
ing for the confirmatory 
event; tise becomes finite 
and worrisoM. 



\ 



Mid-Life - 
transition 

(early 40's) 



Create a better fit between 
life structure and self; 
resolve experience of dis- 
parity between inner sense 
of the benefits of living 
vithin a particular structure 
, and what else one -wants in 
Alife. 



mSJza&n ^alHiie Awareness of bodily decline, ' 

ambitions might not de- aging, own mortality; 

velop; change of career; emergence of feminine aspects 

remarriage; empty nest; of self for men, masculine 
loss of fertility; death ' aspects for women, 
of friend, sibling or 
chUd. ' 



Aistabiliiati(in 

(a three-year' 
period around 

45) 



(Inti^rity iff. Duptir) < 



Become a' mentor, develop A mellowing of feelings ,and 

new interests or hobbies, relationships, 
ratirevnt; death of ^ 

spduse; ^and children. . « " 



VsoorON for this chaft art UviniOQ (1974), Gould (1972) , Sheehy (1974), Erikioo (1968)^^ and Usker u'sTS), 
£:ikioB'i itagei iniir in pareAthesis. The life phase titles and tiie designations are Levinson's. This 
chart ends prwitttnly at mid-life. Neugarten's.work (1963i 1969) expands the characterization of. later 
Oi periods. ' . , 
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tional period ia defined as a "turning point or boundary 
between two periods of greater stability." A transition may 
go relatively smoothly, or may involve considerable inner, 
turmoil. 

In order to counteract prevailing assumptions that 
. in adulthood very little is age-linked, Levinson is trying 
to be specific about ages associated with the life periods. 
He is also challenging ■ a prevalent individualistic bias 
that says we're all unique individuals with different time- ' 
tables and few commonalities. The research so far seems to 
support considerable age specificity, even though he gives 
overlapping age spans for each period. ^ 

To explain what happens in transitions^ levinson 
has created the concept of life structiire: 

In its external aspects it refers to an indi- 
vidual s overall pattern of roles, memberships, 
xiterests, condition and style of living, long- 
term goals and the like — the particular ways in 

r?if\ J-^^P^"^^^*^ ^'^^'^ society. In its internal, 
aspects, life structure includes the personal 
neanxngs these have for the individual, as well as 
the inner identities, core values, fantasies, 
psychodynamic qualities that shape and infuse " 
one s engagement in the world and are to some 
degree fulfilled and changed by it. 

(I*evinson, et al., 1974, ^ pp. 7-8 ). 

As a concept, the idea of life Structure focuses on the boundary 
between the individual and society, inviting a fuller examina- 
tion^of the social world and the inner dynamics of personality. " 

»^ . What leads to phase changes? Putting Levinson and 
GouS together, one speculates that the passing of time sets 



iA Motion A series of interacting processes that combine to 
ermMtm pressure on one's existing life structure. There are 
chAagvs in\ biological functioning brought about by increasing 
*9«# changes in the ages of one *s parents an<i children, 
chan9M in cultural expe«rtations about what a person of one's 
- *iul* stature should be doing, and, -finally, progressive 

substitutions of one's ideas^about adult "realities" for the 
id«*lixsd view of adulthood formed in childhood. 

One of the things that seems to happen throughout 
adulthood is a person's attempt to maintain an equilibrium 
or *900dne8S of fit" between one •»? life structure and one ''9 
•xperience of self. Levinson believes that in creating an, 
integrated life structure one cj^R only use parts of one's 
••If, w^ich means that important parts are left out. Change's 
i** life structure can be seen as atten5>ts to resolve dis- 
P*^iti«« between a person ' s inner sense of the experience of 
living within a particular life structu^, and the aspects 
of Self that were neglected or left out when one created that 
structure.' As he explains it for men undergoing mid-life 
transition: | 



The central issue' is not whether he succeeds 
or fails in achieving his goals. The issue, rather, 
is what to do with the experience of disparity 
between, what he has gained in an inner sense from 
living within a particular structure, and what he 
want5 for hixtts^f^ The sense of disparity between 
•what I've gotten to this point' and 'wha-t it is 
1 really want' instigates a soul-searchinq for 
what it is I really want. 

' To put it differently, it is not a matter of 
how manx.^ rewards one has obtained; it is a matter 
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1. T 

of the goodness of fit between th ^ e life structure 

the gelf . A man may do extremely well in 
achieving his goals and yet find his success hollow 
and bittersweet. If, after failing in an impor- 
tant respect, he comes primarily to castigate 
himself for not being able to 'make it, • then he 
is having a rough time; but he is not having a 
mid-life crisis. He just regrets failure. He 
is having[^ a crisjs to the extent that he questions 
his life structure and feels the stirrings of 
powerful forces within himself that lead him to 
modify or drastically change ti>e structure. 

( Le Vinson, et al.,; 1374, p. 19) 

Two other concepts are important in Levinson's work; 
the Oream, a vision of one's personal future, usually articu- 
lated in a professional or occupational context, and the con- 
cept of a mentor, an. older person who serves as adviser, 
teacher and protector, whose blessing is crucial, who becomes 
psychologically very important to a young man in his "getting 
into the -forld- (twenties) or "settling down" (early thirties) 
periods, fhe importance of the Dream and the mentor change 

over time with the changing configurations of one's life 

V 

strticture. 

Levinson's formulation of developmental periods is 
based on four years of intensive interviews with a sample 
of .forty men, between ages 35-45, in four occupational groups: 
blue and white collar workers in industry; business executives; 
academic biologists; and novelists. This sample obviously 
limit* generalization. It is certainly an open question as 
to how universal are the task:: and marker events that have 
been identified for a particular Mi fe period. For example, 
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women in these formula tiona 7 Do they have Dreams 
«ad Mntora? Additionally, although marker events are con- 
*i-^rmA to b« generally age-related, some can occur unpredic 
tably at any time; for example, the death of a parent or 
spottM» or tinforeseen technological unejnployroent . As life 
styles becoae increasingly diverse, the key events which 
^riggsr life phases may become even l<^ss related to chrono- 

age. For example, most couples now choose to have 
childrsn in their twenties, but others are waiting until 
^•iJ^ •*rly and mid-thirties, and still others plan to adopt 
i| child in their forties, making the age at which one decides 
to have a qhild and the agfe at which one's- children leave 
homm ^qolte dispi&kte across the total population. Sheehy's 
(1974) and X^wenthal's (1975) research shows a difference 
in timing of men's and women's life phases;' there is prob- 
*^ly also a difference' between the life phases of women 
whose Initial career choices are in the home as opposed to 
those whose major career is outside it. No one has yet ex- 
plored the life periods of women using Leviiison's constructs. 

A<^itionally , the degree of change associated with 
life phase transitions probably varies a great deal by life 
•tyle and by developmental stage, to mix two very differeii^' 
ways of classifying individual differences among adults. In 
a traditionally-oriented life style, or conventional person, 
where one lives one's life according to others' clear' ex- 
P^tMttons, life phase transitions may be inilder and more 
Vir?/^*^*^®*** example, they mayNcenter around major dis- 



ruptions of a valued role; for women, the last child leaving 
home, and for men, retirement. With less tradition-bound 

stylos, where more options are considered and/or acted 
upon in tx^th personal and professional realms (one's per- 
spective is conscientious or autonomous in Loevinger's 
scheme of ego development) , the stress of change may be 
greater, ind tJiemarker events less age-related and more 
idiosyncritic. This. is pure hypothesis at the moment, but 
tihere is supporting evidence in Toffer's Future Shock , 
^•'tainly, research on adults' life periods is confounded 
by the probability that life structure changes inay involve 
changes in developmental stage as well, and that different 
life choices set up different patterns of stability apV 
t-ransition. 

In my opinion, proving the universality of particular 
formulations of life periods is not as important as acknowlejig 
ing the validity of the idea that one's life structure, 
viewed internally, if not externally, changes configurations 
at regular intervals i:hroughout one's life. What if someone 
ignores feelings of dissatisfaction and refuses to refc — • - ^ 
a life stxucture? Levinson's research seems to indice 
that if a man does not reexamine his life at forty, th 
his identity crisis at fifty will be more profound. The 
most significant point is that any stabilization is temporary — 
no life structure lasts more than 8 to 10 years. One's sense 
ot >^alues and priorities changes, as do circumstances and 
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Othmn* «9«s* iintll on* r^cogniz^s goals and n«cds not 
••tlafled by one's currant lif a. structure . Ovar time «nd in 
pr«41ct*bla saquancas, wa change our life structure and 
oar Maaa of identity. 



OOOLD'S PHASES OF ADULT LIFE 



Koger Gould, a psychiatrist at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has studied phases of adult life 
by • wini ng age-related changes in the issues that people 
««anfc CO talk about in therapy groups, and documenting changes 
In th«lr attitudes toward various aspects of their live^ in 
rolat^n to the passage of time: for example, relationships 
^ paronts, friends, children and spouses, and feelings 
abo ut one's personality, job, tliae, and sexual behavior. 
Gould's ivork corroborates some of the transition points and 
davelopnental tasks formulated- independently by Levinson, 
and tklghlights the changes in adults' inner experience in 
•ttcceaaive life phases. 

Hhi^e children mark the^passing years by their 
changing bodies, adults change their minds. 
Passing years and passing events slowly accumulate 
like a viscous wave, eventually releasing their 
energy and assuming new forms in altered relation- k 
•hips with both time and people. 

(Gould, 1975, p. 78) 

iCould's studies (1972, 1975) have biases ik that they 

oso 'cross-see^ional data to aid understanding of a continuous 

O , ■ ■ 
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process, and appear to havs ovar-sampled middle-class and 
profesalonal populations. This is typxcal of most research 
on adult developaaent not based on def ici<?ncy-or pathology, 
vhich raises interesting questions for practitioners. 
The important question hero, however, is what insight Gould's 
stxidies bring to bear on the concept of life phase. 

Where Levinson's contribution is the concept of 
changing configurations of life structure, Gould's interest 
lies in a changiog Sequence of inner states of conscxousness , 
roughly coordinated with age, that define one's posturing to 
the 'inner and outer world. Although these states arc time- 
dominated, they are not necessarily age-specific for any one 
individual. They depend upon a total context of personality, 
life style, a^ subculture in which each person's most rele- 
vant comparison is with himself or herself at a former time. 

Gould's research shows graphically sc»ne of the as- 
pects o£. these changes of consciousness. Figure 6 shows 
questionnaire items answered differently by people in dif- 
ferent age groups. Gould uses these differences in response 
to mark off tJhe time boundaries of adult life periods. 
Comparing the curves for all items, there are suggestions 
ot seven distinct age periods, each with characteristic 
concerns, which are identified briefly in Figure 5. The age 
brealcs reflect avera.ges wh±ch include considerable personal 
variation. Bow tliese changes are expressed and dealt with 
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Critical concerns Which. Differentiate <*^ft's Life Phases 



Curves Associated with the Time Bqjindaries of the Adult Life Span 

10 My greatest concern is my health 



/ I lly psrsonality i« pretty well set 



2 I wish that people would accept 
for what X am as a person 



3 1 wish By mate would accept me for 
what I am 



4 Z «oald be quite content to ranain 
«s I SB now 




5 There's still plenty of time. to do 
■ost of the things I want to do 



6 I try to be satisfied with what I 
have and inot to think so much about 
the thMgsl probably won't be ablW 
to get \> 



7 Life doesn't chang6'much from year 
to year< 



8 too late ta make any change in my 
career ' " • 



9 .1 don't Biake enough money to do 
what I want 



^^^^ 



11 I can^t do things as well ' 
as I used "to 



12 I like a very active social life 



l3 For me marriage has' been a good " 
thing 



14 How important are these people to 
you overall? 

•■ children 




:parent 



15 My parents are the cause of my 
problems 




16 f regret my mistakes in raising 
my children 



-t 



17 How important are these people 
■ ^ to you ovetjall? _ 3^^^^ 

self' 




60 



Age in Years 



18 I would . feel lost without my 
friends 

' « I [—» r 

-20 30 40 '50^ 60 
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vaxries considerably from person to person; it's what one 
faces, not h6w it's faced, that" Gould sees as the common 
dextoxRinator. This points r*^va common characteristic of 
life phase theories; they identify salient issues that are 
^onunon on a large scale to adults in a similar life phase. 

How people face tKem is more a qxiest:lon a£ developiftental 

' . " * *- * ' 

stage and perhaps a reflection of personal style ^ to call to 

mind two other domains of analysis. 

Xn connection with education^ Gould' s most provoca- 
tive finding is that adiilts seent: to have an ever-increasing^ 
need to win permission from themselves to continue develop- 
ing. This requires persistent and thbughtfi:tl confrontation 
of how people feel aOjout the realities of their lives, and 
a progressive substitution of theiir own conception of adult- 
hood for their dhildhood legacy.. He explains it this wayz-. 

The prevailing concepts of adulthood have ob-, 
scured. . .the fact' that an adult, jieeds to engage 
in any kind of continuing growth process at all. ' 
Ltike-a butterfly, an adxalt is supposed to emerge 
frilly formed and on cue^ after a succession of 
' df rvelopmental stages _ in. childhotfd. Equipped with. 

all the accauterments , such as wisdom and rationality, 
. the adult supposedly remains ' qxaiescent for another 

half century or so. Childhood delivers, most 

people into adulthood wi£h a view of adults that 
few could ever live up to. A child's idealized 
image of an adult can become the adul t * s painful 
measure of himself. ; Without an active, thoughtful 
confrontation of this image, the impressions of 
childhood will prevail - An adult- who doesn't 
undertake thi% thinking and confrontation lives 
out his or her life controlled by the impossible 
attempt to satisfy the magical expectations of a - 
child's wor-ld. 

(Gould, 1975, p. 78) 
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It, ±m possible that education can, in many ways, heip legiti- 
mxxm for adults their continuing need to g^ow and learn, and 
can b« A way of raising these needs to consciousness. 



DIFFERENCES IN SUCCESSIVE LIFE PHASES , ^ 

Hany of the vmresolved questions about life phase 
have to do with sex differences. Are women's life peripds 
different from men's? Are women's patterns of progression 
through life phases different? Are the developmental tasks 
different for men and women? Of^ the three domains in this 
conceptual frafljework , life phase is,»^robably the most sus- 
cept^ible-to socially defined sex differences.^ There is 
. evidence that the developmental needs and tasks of men's 
and women's life phases are often conflicting and dis- 
syncfaronous . 

Sheehy (1974) looks at Levinsbn's work for evidence 
women's and couple's development. She finds an unevenness 
In development between the sexes ^" and oppositional needs that 
create conflicts among couples at the same life periods. At 
the age 30 transition, for example, men's and 'women ' s needs 
are IxJcaly to produce a "no-win" situation^ as they also are 
for couples in the mid-life transition. A woman in her early 
^•'i*'^** »ay be ready to "get into the adult w^brld" if she 
has staydd behind at home, or ready to leave-'career for 



children if she remains childless. In either case, she's 
at odds with, her husband's cycle. Le Vinson spectilates that 
given the complexities^ of woman's ^^ievelopment , it is probably 
not possible for a woman to workout a comloination of two 
careers domestic and extra familial — until 30 or' 35. 
This is a sobering thought. How do the individual needs of 
mem bers of a couple clash or mesh with changing life phases? 
What does this mean for the individual development of both- . 
members of a couple, and fdr the dynamics of couple rela- 
tionships? Are there differen-t developmental tasks for 
single women and men? These are unresearched questions. 

Lowenthal^ Thurnhe;r, and C|^iriboga\( 1975) have recently 
published the results of ari extensive cross-sectional study 
of blue and white collar middle-class Americans for four 
.'stages' in their lives: high school seniors, ages 16-18; 
young newly weds, ^9^s 20-38? middle-aged parents whose 
youngest child was a high school senior?'^ average/ age 50; and 
older people about to retire, average age 60. The researchers 
chose these groups because they were facing what they per- 
.celved as major life transitions, or in Levinson's terms, 
marker events. They- sought to identify characteristic 
coping styles and strategies of adaptation. 

The most sig^iif icant and striking finding is that 

there are large se:^ differences in coping styles and strategies 

■ ■ * y 
among couples who could be hypothesized to be at the ."saine.^^^ 

life phase. There are convergences between the sexes at tfie 
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IS (high schoolseniors; pre-retirees) and dramatic 
^^'•*"9^ces in the middle (newly-weds , *middle-aged parents) . 
«o«.t critical or stressful periods are different for 
and women. Additionally, women consistently report 
re problems and less satisfaction with their methods of 
eoiptnq, although the intensity of xiissatis faction varies 

life periods. The similarity between men's arid women's 
stance at the ends of life and divergende.' in the middle 
probably reflects^ the con§ider£ible differences in sex roles 
prevalent in middle-class and lower raidd^-class families, • 
but that is not entirely the answer. The dramatically criss- - 
crossing trajectories of men and women at"' successive stages 
lead the researchers to hypothesize that theit data may re- 
, fleet different types of developmental change, a^ well as 
di.££erent scheduling. 

^is study is important because the other work on 
life phase and, for the most part, the research on develop-r * 
mental stage, over-samples ..privileged segments of the popur 
latlbn. Lowenthal and her colleagues deliberately chose to 
study cohorts in the middle and lower middle-class to 
counteract what they saw as the privileged bias of self- 
actualization studies.. One problem in interpreting these 
results i3 that Lowenthal 's definition of" life phase does 
not coincide with that of the other researchers so far. Their 
approach is sociological and quantitative; they compare measures 



of ll£e s^yle, self-concept, value orientation, friendship 
OJTxen t a t i o n , family conf igixrationsr stress, and time per-, 
spective across the four groups* They pay little attention, 
as do Gould, Erikson and Levinson, to defining the characteri 
txcs of each 'stage' as a stage in a sequence of life 
transitions. • - . 

Another difficulty in interpretation is that some 
differences ascribed to age,' or to subgroups within age 
are undoubtedly confounded by differences in developmental 
stage* That is, thi? study ^exqmines simultaneously, in 
Gould's terms, both what is faded by these f bur groups of 
adults (a life phase issue) , and ^ow they face it (a develop- 
mental stage concern, as these stages, reflect character 
and personality organization) . An al ternative way to in- 
terpret these findings is as an explication of the coping 
styles of average persons of similar €^go stage at four 
<iifferent life phases. Because the Scunple was homogenously 
ttxddle and lower middle-class, ego stage is probably roughly 
held constant at the' conformist and self-aware levels on ' 
Loevinger^s measure of ego -development. Lacking ego stage 
data, I can support hypothesis only by impressionistic 

evidence; however, my intent here is-to indicate the com- 
pJ-e^ty and overlapping nature of these domains of analysis. 
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IWPUCATIONS OF LIFE PHASE FOR EDOCATION 

The idea of life phase contributes most to our xander- 
standing of the; larger, landerXyihg issues which adults taring 
to sducatlonal experiences all types and varieties . From 
' Gould's >%rork, we know that adults need to win permission 
from themselves -to continue developing or to change their 
perspective. Education -can legitimize this continued de- 
vislopnient in many ways, both formal and informal. Erikson 
X i d snt i£ies the major ^ychological issues for adxilts — i 
Intimacy (love, affection), generativity (work), and integrity* 
His %#ork indiqates ^the centrality of one's concept of identity 
in both personal and career development-. This has obvious 
^Implications for vocational and professional education for ' 
adults. ■» The literature on career dev^opment, for example, 
- romerly assumed that career choices were" made mainly by 
adolescents in high school and college, and made just once; 
this is increasingly not so. It is useful for both organizers- 
and participants to know that adults making mid-career shifts 
or changing careers can be expected to question th^lr iden- 
^'^ty; in fact, entering a training program they might be 
expected to revisit all of Eriksop's crises, starting with 
trust versus mistrust and ending, hopefully, at generativity 
Thus, Erikson "s developmental crises can be seen as natural 
and expected phases of adaptation tQ an educational program 
whose function^, at least in part,/ enabling oeople to 



^^r^ li^* transitions. Here, Levinson's concipt of life 
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structure adds insight. "Going back to school" usiaally in- 

m 

volves major changes in life structure; surely' it helps to 
be aware that this change is most likely associated with 
neglected aspects of self that the person is frying to re-. 
- claim. Sheehy's and Lowenthal'^ concern for the criss- 

cirossing trajectories in aen^s and women's development also, 
raises important issues. , tf women's develqpment is different 
in either quality or schediaing, %<hat does this mean for 
women's colleges, for agencies that serve women, and for 
educational institutions and programs that routinely mix 
the sexes? '* * . 

^ siam, to the extent that education is, or can be, 
a factor influencing the quality of life for adults, it 
seems essential that educators pay attention to life phase ' 
concerns. "Paying attention" can vary, of course, from" 
informal acknowledgement of students' concerns to the design 
of orientation, sessioi^fs , workshops, changes in courses or 
teaching methods, the forming of support or counseling 
groups — in fact, any institutionally legitimized process, 
of self-examination. To the extent that the developmental 
tasks of life phases, are influenced by socialization processes, 
an educational institution or program may have enormous im- 
pact.^ Education involves norms and- expectations ; Jtiost people 
look to teachers as guides and models. The'^ socialization 
process set in motion and "psychological contract" developed* 
with students can be tremendously important to personal * 



dftwiopiiient if it reflects an tanderstandir^ of the -personal 
lsstM« underlying participation. 

An understanding of life phase highlights the personal 
««•» of education: what is education good for? For whom? 
And at what points in life? Because a person's interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of his or her life and the problems that 
nm0d solving. shift with life phase, these transitions are 
liJtcly to generate new needs auid uses for education. For 
example, in Sheehy's "pulling up roots" period (age 16-22), 
collies and universities and the army are the major social 
'institutions that help adolescents break away frop their 
faaLlli«8 and establish separate identities..- A "provisional 
adult** (age 22-29) is more likely to be inter^este'd in job- 
related education, whereas someone undergoing an "age 30 

■ . . .. 

transition" (age 29-32) is frequently seeking redefinition" 
of life aims or new career directions, often in the guise of 
returning to college for a master's degree, or taking yoga 
»t a community adult education center. A person who is 
."rooting" (age 32-29) may be engaged in upgrading profes- 
sional skills or pursuing valued hobbies; at "mid-life 
transition?* (age 39-4 3), there is need for social support 
for widespread reexamination and qiiestioning. With "restabili- 
zation ard flowering" (age 43-50), a person is likely to seek 
opportunities to pursue neglected interests or altogether 
new Interests, more social and avocatiohal than vocational. 
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With retirement, there' are further opportunities for recrea- 
tion and leisure, and aging brings needs for social contact 
and personal/Support. 

Although there is no systematic evidence, it seems 
probable that p^jple'^ usa o-f education, both formal and 
informal, in resolving developmental tasks or mediating 
transitions is differentially related to age, sex, occupation, 
social class, and personal inclination. This fact, if it is 
a fact, raises major questions for educators, particularly 
for national and institutional policy. Middle-class, and 
professional groups traditionally make the most use of formal 
education, while lower class adults and people with socially- 
ideijtified needs (e.g., alcoholics, the unemployed) tend to 
receive what could be called educational programs from social 
service agencies. The sparse data on this matter is intriguing 
Statistical analyses published by the National Center for 
Ed&itional Statistics (Gilford, 1974) show that adults en- 
rolled in educational programs across the broad range of 
-postsecondary education" have, high levels of education com- 
pared to the general population. Medsker's (1975) study of 
the characteristics of students in a cross-section of non- 
traditional college programs shows that by and large the 
-nontraditional- students are older students with the same 
characteristics as traditional ones: middle-class and 
profesionally oriented. 



It is interesting to speculate on the ways life phase 
«a<l transitions are inflxaenced by social class, 
for example, is a critic^^l mediatincf institution 
for aiddle-class youth leaving the family. What are the medi 
■•chanisms for a young man or womam who must enter the 
>r force immediately after high school* (or who drops out), 
»a« who perhaps ccptinucs to live and work within an 
extended family? if the developmental tasks of life phases 
cut across the population , — and they mxist to some extent' 

^* concept is too broad to be meaningfxil — then why is 
it tliat educational institutions serve some groups and not 
others? With the increasing age of the United States' popu- 
lation,' should there not be more institutions that serve 
older adults? These questions point to. classic policy 

dilemmas. When and how and for whom shotald services 
be provided? in a decentralized educational and social 
service system, whose responsibility is it to serve whom? 
And why? How much responsibility should be, left to indi- 
vidttel adults, and how much assumed by society? 

One obvious and practical use of life phase research 

lies in informing program design and institutional strategy 

for example, in identifying potential new clients for edu- 
cational services, in conceptualizing new services, and in 
re-designing delivery mechanisms developed for a different 
clientele. Some colleges seeking new clieiitele, for example, 
have been turning with considerable success to senior citizens 
•ERIC 
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colleges, competency-based projfessional training ^md other 

mechanisms of "nbntraditional" \higher education appeal to 

adults with work and. family conmiitmen^s who Cannot study in 

the traditional inanner. Within ^and outside of institutions, 

it is possible to identify group^ that are more likely than 

others to be "at risk" undergoing life transitions,' and "to 

develop short-term counseling, career development dr personal 

- ■ *\ - • 

support groups to help ease the transition. For example, 

>l-lege^ have such support systems for older women who 

are returning to school; other groups might need similar 

8iQ>port. 

A final and related point is that we do not have 
very good information on the extent of adults * demand for 
education. There' have been a few atten^jts to establish 
national base-line and trend data .regarding magnitude of 
adult participation, but most participation research has ' 
investigated age and social class correlates of participation 
from a sociological perspective. The focxis is now shifting 
toward attempts to identify the psychological and attitudinal 
variables influencing participation (Dickinson and Clark, 
1975). A study that looked in-depth at adults' demand for 
and differential use of education from the theoretical per- 
spectives of life phase, developmental stage , and learning 
style could be potential^ly extremely useful. 

One of the nsost salient insights afforded by life 
phase theories atid research lies in the recognition of anxiety 
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diMqoilibrium and transition in the lives of adults who 
tMCh, study and administer.* If people are aware that others 
thmrm their confusion, if they perceive disequilibrium as 
P^*^ * normal and expected growth proc<;ss — if they have 
^•^•i* 'or the internal chaos — this can alleviate anxiety 
«ad iaprove potential learning. 

Harold Hodgkinson (19 74). has taken Levinson/s formu- 
la^on of life ''phases and identified life phase issuer in 
ooll«9e faculty members' and administrators' lives. For 
•xaaple, he sees younger -provisional adult" faculty (age 22- 
^ 29) ^mm engaged in career testing and dream-building, perhaps 
*id from an older facility' person who serves as a mentor, 
*S«tU.iJi9 do%m" faculty (age 30-39} are concezmed with pub- 
lioetion and research, with gaining a ranked position, learning 
tbm committee system for prestige and autonomy, gaining tenure, 
aa^ are becoming involved in the actfvities of national 
^•■'^^•d societies or professional associations. "Mid-life" 
(«9« 39-43) brings reassessment of one's goals, perhaps down- 
«»iard revision, and a last chance to leave academic teaching 
for eoae other career. "P.estabilization" ,(age 43-SO) is ^ 
lik«ly to involve renewed commitment to the academic institu- 
tion, satisfaction with one's status, enjoyment in playing a 
Mntor role toward younger faculty, and the establishment of 
^riandship groups and interests outside of teaching and re- 
search. Hojlgkinson describes a similar progression for adminis- 
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Gators, illuatrating the opportunities and problems which 
changes in life phases bring to their job performance. He 
calls attention to the central importance of ^'ecognizing that 
crisis and reorientation are the vital centers of personal 
growth. 

It would seem to be more useful to utilize 
Levinson's work, and our speculations on its impli- 
cations for higher education, as a diagnostic tool — 
helping us to understand individuals in the formation 
and revision of their goals, helping to mediate their 
conflicts with institutions, other persons, and 
with themselves, ^uld above all, helping them to 
realize that some crisis and reorientation are vital 
•for continued personal growth; without it we continue 
tp live last year over again. With it, we can begin 
to understand the oriental definition of crisis — 
a 'threatening opportunity.' 

(HodgJcinson, 1974) 

Hodgkinson's formulation is apt, but incomplete. He 
fails to separate the personal and interpersonal uses of 
insight from institutional uses'. Apart from its influence on 
interpersonal perception and interpersonal relationships, how 
does one opera tionalize understandings of the kind Hodgkinson > 
describes? This question can be asked of all the "under- 
standings" that research and developmental theory provide. 
It is not an easy question to answer. Although I have sug- 
gested some institutional implications, there are many un.- 
answered questions with rGspect..,to anything that might be 
described as implementation of the idea: 

- Since the theories aren't integrated or complete, 
how can we use them? 

ERIC ' . Si * 



- If developmental tasks and marker events of life 
phase differ by life etyle^ social ciasss and 
personal idiosyncrasies, how do we identify life 
phases? .^z 

~ There are no current instrxanents for measuring 
life phase/ accorddLng to any theofy. Can age.be 
used as a global proxy? (It probably' can/ in that 
if an institution serves a new age group the per- ^ 
sonal issues underlying participation will probably 
be different, rsut which issues, in what develop- 
mental sequence?) 

V 

~ The current state of research leaves many tmanswered 
questions concerning life phase. Y3far"theiy are age- 
lin}:ed- but not universale are there^sufficient 
comraonalities to warraAt program changes? - If 
idiosyncrasies of personality, life style and sub- 
culture affect^ the substance and timing- 50f/7l if e 
phases how does one use the concept? How does one 
deal with the unkno*^ differenc^ between men's ' 
and- women's, life periods? - *' 

On a large scale/ the age distribution of our pop 
lation parovides UB with information, albeit " ^; 
hypothetical , about the demand 'for particular .kinds 
of education. With decentralized system:^ for 'e^u- 
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cation. and social services there is no organized 
response to this demand. How then should institu- 
tions respond? 

- iU.thou9h it might be so|cially useful to identify 
groups "at risk- and of services ^ this can als^ 
be patronizing, and provide services that are not. 
wanted or that create dependency. How can we use 
this concept so that we don't create just "another 
label (Hodgkinson calls them "aged boxes") for 
classifying adults? 

"V 

How much does educajtion relate t:o personal develop- 
^o^t. or to quality of life? How much should^, it? 

-* What role does ^n e(4jacationa:l institutioni- or program 
play in mediating life i>hase "transitions? What 
role is appropriate? 

- Who in an institution should be responsible for 
identifying the larger -issues of life phase, and 

ganizing- instruction, .specialization, and counseling 

^^o^€ake them .'into ac^count? v. 

■ ' - - ^ t ^ ' - 

- How do v^e institutionally legitimize. personal 
development, or the idea that adults can use edu- 
*^t^^*^'^°f support life transitions?' 



L^Z^.. Once^on^: leaves t^^^^ of imdefs tending wheie 

ER^ ifeerper^OCTa^-^rceptioji 'andT inte^r^cticEn are. key, and tries' :to:-' 
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think pf institutionalized or institution-wide implications, 
th«s« qwfstions arise. ' This may point to the most powerful 
as* o£ the idea, which is as an idea . If knowledge of adult 
lif« pttriods — just the fact' that transitions exist — were 
couBon knowledg^^yeople might expect them, plan for them, 
and act with rfore wisdom themselves and with others. On the 
other hand, educational institutions, whose specialty is 
fostering learning, have a tremendous respons^ility to be 
consciou.i of the assumptions underlying their ways of organiz- 
ing instruction and the socialization processes they perpetuate 
Wbat, for example, is. the message yif there is no age-box 



!^ ^orty oo the applrication forms? 



CHAPTER III 

THE DC VAIN OF DEVELCPr!E\*TAL STAGE 



The. concept of structure is central to the idea of 
developmental stage. A stage is an ideal-typical construct 
which describes different psychological orgaiiizations, or 
basic mental structures, at' different points 'in one's develop- 
ment. Different stages re^ese rf{>OACCe. rent wayd^f ordering 
the world -7 of actively strubcturing one-'s responses in ways 
that are themselves structured in siyipes and patterns' that 
may not be recognized by tt^ ^eraor;/ involved, but can be 
recognized by others. Ciirlpt stage theories offer detailed 
"*Ps^f cognitive, emotional, interpersonal and ethical - 
develoWnt; as such, they provide one way of determining/ ' 
■where people are-at^ " at least psychologically speaking. ] 
In thistles their tremendous relevance for education. 

The most fundamental aspect of the construct lies in' 
^he assertion that development^ stages -represent qi^^litatively 
,^^i/ferent frames of reference for interpreting and responding 
to daily experiences. This means that^fwe do not all live in 
the same perceptual, intellectual and interpersonal wo rid, 
And that "social- facts" and "objective environments" are not 
facts or objective at all, but 'subjective phenomenon prgani zed ' 
in stage^related ways. Earlier -stages in aost developmental 



••qusnoes describe a movement outward fron an egccencr.c 
crieatation toward the worlli^*^ later sta^as cescri. : ■ 
towactf increasing self-awareness and a broader, more cor.plix 
understanding of social phenomena. Cognitive ability becomes 
aore complex with upward ctage progressions. These" progres- 
sions are pro3/|^aLive because they seem to represent ur.- 
intaadad consequences of education, if not intended consequences, 
a« arldanced by a correlation of higher developmental stages 
wi.th increasing levels of education. 

ifoafc of tfte research on developmental stages has been 
done tritliin. the tradition of cognitive developmental, or 
struetural^ psychology. In Jean Piaget's classic {I960) 
dafiaition, stages describe an invariant sequence of mental 
org^iz&tions wKich constitute qualitatively different frames 
o£ reference toward experience. They^ are hierarchically in- r 
tegr«t©d; that is, subsequent stages iiicorporate and transfoi-m 
•arlier stages, and they represent "structured wholes" or 
thoa9ht-organizations-Tliiderlying one's basic approach, to the' 
vorid. Developrient in Piagetian terms (1967) is seen as pro- 
grelisive equilibration from a lesser to a higher state of 1 
eqnilibrium, through inental structures that are continually 
undergoing transformations and moving toward more complex 
lavals of differentiation, integration, and stability. 
Individuals assimilate experience to an extant structure 
Vand then accoimnodate the structure (as a result of perceived 



discrepancies between experienced events dnd thought structures 

■ 

to interpret them) throu:?h tr^^r.-sf crr.i tions and rccorchin:: tions 
which rosuit in a new and nori.» differentiated structuring of 
experience, i/hen considerable " numbers of elements in a 
structure hav. been transforj.ied, a new structure of "stage" 
of development, has been reached. • 

Piaget's research has been done with children, not 
adults, and his focus has been on the development of children's 
logical thinking and moral judgment. Because I want to include 
the areas of emotional, experiential and interpersonaj, develop- 
ment in the domain of developmental stage, I use a broader 
definitioa of -'st^ge' than tJjat adopted by structural theorists. 
Piag-et's Ideas are/ nevertheless , fundamental touchstones for. 
examining the assumptions of the construct. 

There are many stage theorists; each deals with- a 

if ■ ■ ^ - 

somewhat different strand of development. I discuss in *SCTne 
detail Lawrence Kohlberg's stages of moral reasoning, William 
Perry's sequenced positions of intellectual and ethical 
developipent, and Jane Loevinger's levels of ego development- 
Additionally, Harvey, Hunt'and Schroder (196^) have identified 
a sequience of conceptual development and personality organi- ' 
iation which parallels Perry's positions, although it was 
developed independently. Selman (197 3) has identified stages ' 
of. social role-taking that probably precede Kohlberg's moral 
stagetr. as "necessary but not' sufficient" preconditions for 



change. Fowler (1974) has identified stages in the 
development of faith a^nd religious orientation (which also 
- Kohlberg's stages), and Broughtdn (1975) has con- 

C«ptv«liz«d stages of episte.:'Ological development which are 
conpatible with those of this other- theorists. . Although 
various theorists focus on different aspects of development, 
and predicteOjly differ somewhat in word usage, definition 
of tmnm, research methodology and scoring systems, their 
approach is congruent. There is reasonably saitis factory 
•vldence that they are describing and independently verify- 
ing related developmental progressions. 

The evidence that developmental stages "* exist f lies 
in the fact that people hypothesised tp^e at different 
stages react d;Lfferently to the same experience, and some of 
those differences are predictably patterned. /There is also ' 
longitudinai and empirical verif icationft&: various develop- 
progress ions. This evidence is^sjibstantial , althpugh 
not unquestionable. Kohlberg, for example, has longitudinal 
dataf for' a single set of subjects for over 18 years. No 
one has skipped stages; what seemed to be regression to Stage 
2 on. the part of bright conscientious high school boys who 
were. in their first years of college and going from Stage 4 
to Stage 5 was solved" by' the creation of Stage 4-1/2 (rela- 
tivlsa). -Perry's scheme wSis derived, from an eight-year 0 
longitudinal study of two groups of Harvard loridS^aduates. 



Loevxngcr's progression of ego levels was constructed with 
cross^sectional data from a projective seritence-completion 
test; she and her colleagues used elaborate boot-strapping 
procedures over a ten-year ^:5riod^ alternating between 
. clinical judgment and empirical verification of responses. 
ThuSr while not everyone's work was with ••adults" — and this 
. is an agenda for future research — there is a substantial 
body of scholarly work supporting the notion ot, developmental 
stages. 

There is a persistent argument among researchers 
about how to assign and interpret stage scores — whether a 
score should represent a person's highest possible level of 
functioning^ or modal level, or level of core functioning 
consistent with behavior. Theorists xnake these decisions 
differently, so scores and 'stages' are not exactly comparable 
across theories. It is true that people's responses on any 
stage measure cannot be consistently assigned to only one 
stage. Thus, it is probably more accurate to speak of 
individuals having a modal stage, or a level of core f^mction- 
ing,. which is possibly different for different strands of 
development. A moral reasoning protocol, for example, usually 
shows three stages: a dominant stage, a stage which a person 
.is leaving, but still uses, and a stage he or she is moving 
3Jito ^Hflb^^^^ crystallizjBd (Kohlberg/ 1969) . 

Peoplfi^N^ to prefer reasoning or responses at the highest 



l«v«l which they can understand, which is often one stage 
ah«ad of their own modal stage. People at higher stages 
apparently have a wider repertoire of mental strnjcturos throu 
which to interpret experience; a person at lower stages is 
unable to comprehend the ideas, motives and personality dy- 
namics of persons at higher stages. Instead^/ he or she re- 
Interprets them into less-differentiated conceptions. For 
•xaapla, children asked to role-play family situations with 
xol# descriptions higher than their own modal stages reinter- 
pret the role-play j3iarts to their own stages (Blasi, 1971). 
"FaJceafoility studies" using Loevinger's measure for ego 
development (Loevinger, 1973) , have shown that you cannot 
feJce a freely constructed response^ore than a half stage 
higher than your own, although you may score higher by choos- 
in9 pr^-constructed items from a multiple-choice battery. 
Thi« ^ not merely a matter of measurement; a developmental 
stage, at least theoretically, represents a structural po- ' 
tential or constraint on xinderstajiding and action. 

Another persistent argument concerns the relationship 
of stage-related cognition and interpretation to one's daily 
actions; for example, one's t^ted level of moral reasoning 
to one*^s practice of moral behavior. With moral development 
there is no one-to-one "Correspondence between judgment and 
action, but it seems clear that a person's actions are framed 
out of stage-related patterns of thinking. The two are 
definitely related. With Loevinger 's measure of ego develop- 



clear-cut, as her measure and scoring system comes closer to 
tapping behavior. However, knowing someone's developmental 
stage does not allow one to predict behavior, except on the 
level of interpreting patter -s of behavior, and their meaning. 

What causes development, or stage change? Stages are 
constructed by each person through an active process of making 
meaning from experience. It is not clear why for some people, 
at some point, development stops or why allf adults do not 
move on to the higher developmental stages. One can posit 
development as a personal act of will which involves over- 
coming considerable internal defenses, both cognitive and 
emotional, tending toward equilibrium or the status quo. ' A . 
developmental stage is a powerful and self-reinforcing frame 
of reference. The environment also influences potential for 
development. l>overty, hostility and deprivation can 9et 
ceilings on growth. What "stops" development, as well as 
what fosters it, is an unresolved, question. Devel- 
opment apparently stops ^hen individuals do not have the 

# 

disequi libra ting experiences ' which lead to formulation of 
higher stage structures, or when they "have" the ^experience 
but cannot or do not choos6 to use it to change their basic 
way of exj^eriencing the world. But this is only a partial 
answer to a complex qiaestion. 

It ^is also an open question as to how developmental 
stages are related to age in children and in adults. The 
cD?r> ''^^ children is specific regarding this relationship; 

with adults it is not. Can schemes initially constructed to 



d«scribe children's devdloproent (e.g., Piagct, Kohlberg, 
Solman) be applicable for adults? Adults and children often 
have sin^lar pcrsonjility traits, but what are the essential 
differences between a ten-yc^r-old child at Kohlberg's stage 
of instrumental exchange (Stage 2) and an adult at the same 
stage? When do certain stages become dysfunctional for adults? 

>Lo«vinger sees ego developioent as both a normal devel- 
opMntal sequence for children and a characterology or typology 
which shoys; individual differences among adults in a given 
age cohort.' Her descriptions of the stage progression in 
•go development start with "the infant," move to "the child," 
and then, at the conscientious stage (Stage 4), shift to "the 
p«r«on" (Loevinger and Wessler, 1970) . There are many adults 
at the lower stages, of coarse; just how they are different 
from children. at those same stages is unclear. 

Again, what causes stage change? We have only pre- 
liAinary answers. Piaget postulates that stage change depends 
upon experience; in particular, discrepancies between one's 
•xpectations and experienced events. Some moderate discrepancy 
Is believed optimal to promote development. A child shifts 
into a new cognitive stage through a series of experiences 
in which: his expectations are disconfirmed; e.g., a variety 
of objects dc. not float or sink as he predicts, and he cannot 
u»e hia old ways of thinking to explain a new phenomenon (in- 
halder and Piaget, 1958) . Kohlberg sees role-taking opportunities 
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intellectxial stimulation, rosr>on»ibility for docisior.-nuJ-.mg, 
exposure to individuals with conflicting viewpoints, exposure 
to reasoning at the ''next staqc up," and living ia a world 
or community which is perccjved as fair, as preconditions 
for adults to change stages of moral. judgment (Kohlberg, et 
al., 1974). Lasker (1974) sects stage change in ego develop- 
ment as proceeding through a succession of -microchange^ , " • 
sjnall realizations About oneself that accumulate over a period 
of time and can, after a period of personal disequilibrium, 
form into the personality pattern of the next stage. This 
conclusion comes from formative research on the impact of 
An ongoing training program designed to taJce adults through 
a -series of experiences leading to microchanges and then ego- 
stage change. 

^f the three constructs in this analytic framework, 
^e construct of developmental stage is by far the most 
value-laden. The structuralists' definition of stage as in- 
variant and hierarchical raises in some minds the spectre of 
an elitist theorir^em^<^ying values at odds with their own. 
What evidence is there that higher stages are better? 
Kohlberg maintains that higher moral stages are better because 
they are logically more adequate, they embody. a natural and 
universal hum-m progression, and movement to higher stages 
is rehabilitative and leads to more consistent and responsible 
behavior. He also maintains tiiat there is clear evidence that 
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p«r«ont P— wining in a moro morally mature way act in a inorc 
loatur* way- However, most of his work with adults has been 
with prison inmates at praconventionAl levels. 

For axaaple, studies in the United States and otho': 
countries ixuiicate that criminal offenders score remarkably 
lowar on IWilberg's ;neasurcs of moral judgment than non- i 
. offenders of the same social backgroiond. The majority (7!%) 
of non*criBixial adolescents and young adults are at Stagu 3 
or 4, while- the majority of adolescent offenders are at ^tage 1 
or 2. Higher stage people can, of course, be in^risonedf f or 
their oioral principles: for example, Mahatma Ghandi, Sc-rrates, 
«nd Martin Lather King. Studies of the effects of mora J judg- 
ment interventions in pvisoti^ appear to show that inma^^is who 
have reacfhed conventional stages (Stages 3 or 4) in moral 
judgment ajgfe less liJcely to be reincarcerated than pr&ronven- 
tional (Stage 1 and 2) inmates (see Kohlberg, et al., 1974, 
pp. 27-28). 

It Is probably true that it is dysfunctional for an » 
adult in our society to have a personality organization or 
Mentality below that of Xohlberg's conventional stages (Stages 
3 and 4) or Loevinger's conformist stage {Stage 3) . After ^ 
that, agreement tends to break down. The higher stages involve 
understanding and questioning social norms and values and 
•oaetiaes talcing individual stances against one's social 
group. This is not a universally respected value although 
aiany people tend to espouse, it. Loevinger-^^ieves that those 



who remain bclcy^ the confornviat level beyond childhood ar.- 
p robably mSiKi' justrd, many undoubtedly so in their own cy<*3. 

r 

However, she ilso cautions that many self -pro tectivc and 
opportunistic (Stage 2) pcrs ns are quite successful in our 
society, and it la faintly presuxnpt ious to call them mal- 
adjusted. In thc^ end, she maintains that the hi^gher ego 
-stages ane not necessarily better in the sense of (Conveying 
, more happip^ss or greater adjustment to li'fe 's/problems.- 
she does see thera as representing greater adequacy in coping 
with progressively deeper and more complex issues and prob- 
lems, both intellectual and personal (Loevinger and Wessler, 
1970). 

A final unsettling queation before we proceed to 
examine a few theories in dtftail involves suspected and cross- 
cultural relationships between social class, amount of educa- 
tion, and sta^e of development. Kohlberg's evidence for 
cross-cultural universality is based on studies in Mexico, 
Taiwan, Turkey and Great Britain (Kbhlberg, 1969); he un- 
equivocably claims universality fpr his stages of moral 
reasoning. Although Loevinger is much less quick to claim 
cross-cultural validity for her construct of ego development, * 
Lasker has unpublished data for Curacao th at ' shows that society 
stratified by income and education ih proportion to increasing 
ego levels. He is currently collecting data which is expected " 
to show that rank and responsibility in a large industrial 
corporation are stratified by ego levels, With increasing levels 



of ego developraent related JLo competence in handling supear- 
vispry and managerial positions. There is no such data for- 
the United States, but I suspect that in gross statistical 
terms We would find the same stratification- These relation- 
ships, interesting to be sure, have sobering implications for 
education. ^ - 

.Por our immediate piarpose it is significant that" most 
adults do not reach the higher stages in any of the develop- 
aie^tal schexnes. ' Although^iaget ascribes the development of 
formal operations to late adolescence (12-15; for. some, 15-20 
years) ; Blasi shows that many adults do not -reach formal 
oP«*"^tlons, at least on Piagetism tasks. - Loevinger^ sees the 
average American as a "conscientious conformist, " a transition 
(from Stage^ 3 to Stage 4) that appears to b6 modal for some 
students during their first two years of college, ^bhlberg 
assigns^is Stage 4, or "a.uthor'ity and social order maintaining 
orientation, " -as the modal stage for most adults. ' Because ' 
adults do not. automatically reach the higher ,sta^^'^\even the 
"conventional stages," and because stage change is possible 
in adulthood, these facts have powerful implications, for 
education. c 

• .» 

KOHLBERG'S STAGES OF MORAL JUDGMENT 

KQhlberg^s stages of moral reasoning represent studies 
^ ERJC ^^^*^^^^* ^^^'^^^o^Txts ana cidults over a 20 Vear x?er iod . 
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' Longitudinal studiefS" have verified that individuals pass t:hrough 
the stages sequentiaLLy^ There are three levels bf moral de- 

- velofKnentr each of which, has two stages enibedded in it. The 
p^lipnventional level is vcha.'acterj?stic o.f children under 
age 9-11, and of a; majority of adolescent riminal of f-enders . 
At this* level the moral rules and values of 'society are under- 
stood only as "do^s** and ''don'ts" associated with punishment- 
The conventional level is the level of the average adolescent 
and adult who understan<|^, accepts, and attempts to uphold 
society's values and rules. The postrconventional level is 
the level at which customs and social rules are critically 

• exeunined in terras of universal human rights and dut'ies and 

'universal morel principles (see Figure-? , following) . > . \) 

Although "Kohlberg*s stance was originally "naturalistic," 
there is evidence -that =ef forts to promote stage change ;can be 
successful. A series of studies by Moshe Blatt (1971; Blatt 




and Kohlberg./ 1971) .showed -e^M^nteral discussion groups with 
high, school- St udents could promote development by about one 
half-Stag^ on Koblbe^rg ' s scoring systein. It is important to 
note that thef e are changes in reasoning, not inbehavi6r, 
although charlc^'es in reasoning are believed to be precoitditions 
for Consistent behavior clj^ange. 

The success of these discussion groups has led Kohl- 
berg and his associates to consider what might be done within 
elementary .and secondary school social stud-ies classes to 
O-roinote moral development. A first principle of their approach 
that moral development is not promoted through, direct 




t««ehiii9 instruction* 

Our resddrch evidence indicates that the ciiiiJ 
qoxmrMtoM his own»-level of thinking and changes 
gradually. Tl^ task of the teacher is to facili* 

- tat* tha process of change. Studies (Rest, 1971; 
Xast« Turi<a and Kohiberg, 1969) suggest that it 
Is not pos&'ible to get children to comprehend stages 
much highci than their own, much less to use them 
•pontaneoubly. All children were able to represent 
correctly all sta^s. below their own as well as 
thostt ^li^eir own levels, and some children were 
•tolm t^Hb this for the stage directly above their 

. own Almost none were able , to comprehend 

or trazislate reasoning two or more stages above 
tholr Qwn. . Those children able to comprehend higher 
stages also showed .some spontaneous use of these 
•tag«s (25%>i^ in the pretest interview. Comprehen- 
sion of a higher «tage, therefore, reflected the 
child's natural movement toward ^his next stage 
' parlod. Success in stimulating change to a higher 
stage requires (a) helping children to understand- 
a higher stage of reasoning, and (b) facilitating- 
their acceptance of that reasoning as their, own, 
^; vlth the spontaneous use of it in new situations. 
' * ' (Kohlberg, Proceedings ^ p. 42) 

' m-" ' " : ■ " - - 

Xttstead, aoral development is facilitated through one-to-one 
interactions in which the teacher's verbalizations a^ one 
Step alcove the level 'of the student. The: teacher's primary 
taelc« according to «o»lberg, is to help the student (a) focus 
on genuiTie moral conflicts; (b) think about the reasoning he 
. or she xases in solving such'conf licts; (c) see inconsistencies 
and inadequacies in his way, of thinking; and (d) ^ find means 
of resolving sulch inconsistencies and inadequacies. Discussing 
■oral dilennaff fac^itates thi's process: The focus for change 
is on thinking; Kbhlberg's stages represent progressively more 
adequate conceptualizations of morality. 
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4Kotolb«rg*s Stages of Mcral Jiidgment 

ClasSLficAtion of .*teral Judgrr^ent 
Into Levels snd Stipes of OevelopiBsnc 



I,swls ' Sssis of Moral Judgment; Stsgss of Development 



^^oral value resides in 
external, quasi-phyexeal 
happenings, in bad, acts, 
or in quasi«physlcal' 
needs rather than in 

and standards « 



XZ 



CPr eeon ven t ional 

aorallty) 

Moral value resides in 
performing good or 
right z'olesr in aain* 
•taining the convene 
tlonal order and the 
escpeetanbies of oUsers. 



(Conventional - 



lity) 
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Moral value resides In 
conformity by the self 
to shared or shareable 
standards, rights, or 
duties. 

(Fostconventional 

Morality) 



Stage 1: Obedience and part 
ishment * or ientat Ion • Ego- 
cencric deference co su^rlor 
power or prestiga or a trouble 

. avoiding set. Objective 

'responsibility. 

Stage 2: Btoively egoistic 
orientation. Righ^ action is - 
that instruaentally satisfying 
the self's needs and occas* 
sionally others?. Awareness 
of relativism ot value to each- 
actor 's needs and perspective. \ 
Naive egalitarianism and ori* 
entation to exchange and 
reeiparocity. . . ' 

Stage 3: Oood-boy' orientation. 
, Orientation to approval and 
to pleasing and. helping others. 
Confoasity to stereotypical 
iaages of msjority or natural 
role behavior, and jgidgment by 
intentions. ^ 



St^ge 4t Authority ajeid social- 
, ^4iir maintaining orientation. 
Orientation to "doing duty* and 
to fhoving respect for authority 
<uid maintaining the given social 
order for its otm sake* Xegard 
for earned expectations of 
othere. 

Stage %% Contractusl legalistic 
orientation. Recognition of an 
arbitrary element or starting 
point in rules or expectations 
for the sake of agreement. 
Duty defined in terms of con<» 
tract, general avoidance of 
violation of the will or rights 
of others, and majority will and 
veir^re. 

Stage 6x Conscience or prin- 
ciple orientation. .Orients* 
tion not only to actually or- 
dained social rules but to 
principles of choice involving 
appeal to logical universality 
and consistency. Orientation 
to conscience as a directing 
4gent and to mutual respect 
and trust. 



Seurcei sohlberg, H€7, p. I7i. 

Kohlberg; ^pme times adds oth^r stages. Stage o, eqo- ^ 
gfgl'^Af fg^''^''^ dsscribes a ^ate in . which judgmen ts are - 
maoe on t.tk% of what an individual likes and wants, 

SJ!LI!fi*S?f?**^^'*,^' "i*f Obligations independent of 

Sin2tii.S?fV;# stage ^ 1/2. is a stage of relativiem 
f!l!f^ff ^^^^ f ' ^'^^ transition between conventional and 
S^^rTIllr^'*tL-.f*"^^5^- 'Staas^. which is at present - 
^ ifff^ involves, the adoption of a cosmic and rail yious 
ii;hS*.S2r*.r?"L£?"*^^^^*^ psranel to Erik.on;s 



■ ■ Within the la'st five years Kohlberg and Kis associates • 

• have been involved, in^ interventions in schools and imprisons 
which are designed to prpnate 'moral development. .At the 

^,>^eart these interventions is- the creation of a "just coinmunity 
in which democratic principles govern community life, and rules 
are set through widespread- and continuing discussion of what 
Xa fair in particular situations. Here the .hypothesis ' is that 
noral stage change is related to exposure to social environ- 

• aents perceived as operating according to principles of justice 
more adequate than one's own, to opportunities for social role- 

:'^]cing, and to the cognitive '-conflict involved in making deci- 
sions collectively and in assuming responsilpility for imple- 
TOnting gioup deci&ions. The idea is .tso create a moral atmos- 
pl^e or "just- environment which will be perceived by all 
as fair, although in different terms depending on staff and 
participants* moral stages. Evidence is pi^eliminary but^solfce 
stage' change has -Seen measured, again about a hal/-stage in 
-^ntgnitude. 

intervention studies illustrate how a developmental 
stage acts as a frame of reference for one's social environment. 
Scharf (1973J,, for examplff" has traced prison inmate s=^ reactions - 
to treatment programs by their stage of moral reasbning, and . " 
found that women iiijgates of a model, cjptt^ge percjaived the 
•sane" cottage environment differently,! in stage-related ways.. " 
Preconventional (Stage 2 and b^lSw) inmates mi? Jed the major ^ 
assumptions of democr^ic group structure' and reinterpreted 
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^ theni inLo lower stage categories of. dyadic: exchanges air.ong 
\indivicuuls; "ir.ixed (Stage 2 and 3) inmates evaluated the 
' cott^ige envi^rohnient in terms of interpersonal r,elations and 
^ r:utu. 1 oxpecr^tions /(^icenesj:, concern) conventional. (Stage 
. 3 and 4j ir.rra^s had a more Critical perspective^ derived 
^ fron: an .anaiy-sis of the program's merits/^ They were ^contrerped 
2J:>out the political, structure of the cottage, outside sociSil 
' . and political influenceisv^ and with securing effective help 
^ . to. keep th^ from returning to prison. Perry, wbose work 
is described in the following pages, found a "similar result 
with Harvard undergraduates. He could not tell from .students ' 
reports of their college ^experience that they were talking 
about the S£une course or the same "^col lege. Students' inter- 
pretations of the "same" experience differed widely, depending 
upon their place in his developmental sequence • 

The task of creating a "just community" to consciously 
foster development among people at different stages is a 
difficult one, and there ^re unresolved questions about the 
leaders • roles -anxi strategy. If the . community makes decisions 
democratically, then the majority*s notion of fairness pre- 
^ vails. Do staff members, presumably at^higher stages, have 
a responsibility^ to present th§ir own viewpoints or to support 
t^he community views that represent one stage up? How do they, 
or, can they, create allegiance tp ccsBununity ideals in the f Ace 
of widespread injustice outside the commianity? Can one estab- • 

* model ."democratic" cottage ^nd ignore the authoritarian 
hKJL . ' - ■ . . 



'•^hos of a prison? Can cno c:st.ablish moral discussion groiips 

•tudents and ignore^* their- concerns .about justice within 
tbe school settiaig? ' In the' long run th^e answer is no, but 
th« questions create dilenanaff for the would-be practitioners 
which are' not resol\^ed by developmental theory. " * 




• PERRY FORMS OF INTELLECTUAL AND ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT ' ' / 

Perry's progression of intellectual and ethical devel- 
opment describes nine way-stations on a journey from a commit- 
ment in a conceptually simple world j^f absolutes, to a 'more 
considered commitment in a world of relative and contingent 
knowledge and values. Perry's original intent was to study 
the impact on students of twentieth-century relatijjpn; his 
developmental sequence traces the impact of a liberal arts 
education where "liberal arts- means the more or less deliberate 
teaching of the procedur:es of relativistic thought, asstiming 
a diverse and plural is tic> culture . 

Perry's ^scheme (see Figure 8 ) was derived from open- 
ended interviews with two , groups of Harvard undergraduates, 
each studied^/ longitudinally oyer a four-year period as they 
progressed from freshmen to seniors. Students were asked how 
they construed their .college experience (e.g., "Why don't you 
start out with whatever stands out for you about thS year?), 
and the codification represents the forms (structures) r'ather 



than the patrfcicrulars (content) of their replies. Not every r 
one- proAjressed snioothly through these positions;.. there ate 
counter-positions of retreat, -temporizing and escape, as 
^ Figure 8 shows^. . 

.Perry's scheme . is based on Piag;et> but.it is not * 
wholly Piagetian. Peftry adds an "advanced perio'd" (he would 
call it the . "period of responsibility") to Piagetian studies 
so. far published. Piaget's studies show that formal opera- 
tional thought (adult thinking,, or the ability- to think about 
thinking) is established at 12-15 years, or for some from 
15-20. Piaget believes that one -does not become formally 
operaticma^l in all areas of intellectual f unctionings , however; 
one specializes in areas of aptitude or professional orien- 
. tation (Piaget , 1972) . Although Perry sees the first half 
of his scheme as reflecting the InO'toric, cognitive and moral' 
"decentering" portrayed in each of Piaget's other periods, ^ 
the second half, which describes' the development of a personal 
style or equilibrium in Commitment (Positions 5-9), seems 
qualitatively different. The shift is away from spatial- 
cognitive restructuring to emotional-^ and aesthetic assess- 
ments (Perry, 19 68) . He speculates that his first five 
positions may be vertical in Piaget's terms, with the last' 
few showing what Piaget calls horizontal decalage. This 
.points to a model 'of growth and development that is hot 
linear but represents a spiral or a helix. 
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•Positions 1 and 9 are theoretical places; few^ if 
any^ of Penry*s subjects were scored there; When he bega© 
his study in, 19 53^ beginning freshmen tended to score at • 
Positions 3 and 4. Now they -inter Harvard College at Positions 
S and 6y About 80% of his sample reached some stage , of 
commitment (Positions 7, 8, 9) by the end of their senior 
year.-' Harvard undergraduates are an intellectually talented 
population within- a narrow age-range • Do these stages, des- 
cribe outlooks of other, undergraduates, or youth who do not 
go to college, or adults within a broad age-rajige? Perry's 
scheme has been used with success to describe other under- 
graduates' approach to college^ but to my knowledge there is 
no data on non-college-goers or a wider adult population. 
*^For one thing, the interviewing process and scoring system " 
extraordinarily time-consuming".^ - , ^ 

^ Grafted that the scheme probably has widespread 



validity^ there are some, i^iteresting questions that can be* 
asked regarding interpretation. Is the commitment^ dev,gl^ped 
in Position 9 by a 21--year-old the same.^kind of commitment ' 
developed by an. adult at 31 or at 51? Does oi^e recycle back 
through ^t least some of these positions' i|||^ renegotiating 
- th^commitflients of successive life phases? This corresponds 
with LoeviTiger's view that periods of integration in adult- 
hood ar;e related to developing commitments, and with Levinson's 

observations that adul'ts question their commitments in periods 

• • • 



Of transition* It is also 'possible to interpret the scheine> 
as describ-.nc phas..ts of adaptation to new learning environ- 
Mnts. That is, in a new environment one starts at Postion 1; 
one's first distinctions arc dualistic (good/bad) and trust 
.i« a basic criteria. "witA" increasing sophistication, some 
may be ^ble to st^rt at Position 4 or " 5,- adopting a "wait - 
,and^ see- attitude because of their knowledge of their"* own i 
intellectual process. This^ use of Perry's scheme is similar 
to my suggestion that Erikson's theory can represent phases 
of adaptation to new situations. 

There is also the matter of recognizing the intel- 
lectual and emotional trauma which accompanies changes in 
one's epistemological worldview'. Perry's scheme can be seen 
as a record of major points of choice between fragmentation 
-and integration, alienation and involvement. 

Perry (1^68, Chapter 6) sees the most important edu- 
cational implications of his scheme first as highlighting ' 
the courage nee<led for tha- transition to commitment in -rela- 
tivism, and the importance' to the student of being a confirmed 
loember of a community that is supportive through the •aloneness 
-of that^ transition. • Providing this kind, o£ community and 
individual support is no easy task. 

With regard to instruction. Perry sees his sequence. - 
as helping teachers understand the diverse nature of "homo- 
geneous-' student populations , and to see why different students 
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perceive thom and their courses so dif fe^^ently • 



Our students must be considerediAa relatively 



■ homogeneous group in intelligence and academic' 
ability, and yet our study reveals the wide 
range, in any one college year, of the ways in 
which they" construea the nature of .knowledge, 
the origin of values, the intentions of instruc- 
t!ors> and their- own responsibilities^ The 
impl Rations for -the conduct of education are 
appaZ^ling, but there they are. 

CPerry, 1^8, p. 215) 



The- sch^e can also help diagnose teaching difficulties. * In 
Perry's study the trans^trion point niost difficult for students 

V ■ ' t" ■ 

seems to be the transition from Position 4 (legitimate un- 
certainty, is extensive? "anyojie^ha? a right to his own 
opinion") to^dsition 5 (all knowledge is contextual and 
relativistic, including authority's)/. This 'shift involves 
discarding ^View that knowledge is a quantitative a.2ore- " - 
tion of discrete ri-ghtness, ' including the kind of discrete * 
Tightness in which everyone has a right to his own opinion/" 
apd adopting a conception of knowledge jas the qualitative* 



assessment of contextual observations and relationships. 
These two positions imply different relationships between - 
teacher and student and place different respSisibiliti^ on' 
each role. Teachers whose intention is to facil itate'dis- 
cussion iaut whose behavior in a discussion consists of 
-correcting- students about. facts, get trapped by powerful 
forces in themselves ajid the students.-; In what Perry'calls ' 
the -pedagogy of relativism/" correction needs to be contingent 
Er|c C(y 
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oit the dyxMmics of search, analysis, and integration in the 
student. This calls' for considerable skill on the part of 
a- pedagogue, and a conceptual , nap of the students* experience/ 
which is what his scheme provides. 

This scheme was derived from the reported experience 
of undergraduates in a liberal arts college; as such it is 
certainly genoane to the teaching of liberal arts subjects. 
-One of Perry's initial researchers involved docxjinenting the . 
percentage of -final exam questions that required relativism, 
or the use of multiple frames of reference, in basic subjects 
for Harvard College freshmen from the year 1900 to 1960. 
The average "relativism quotient" went from about 8% to 35% 
•with general education courses ending at 75 - 80%. Certainly - 
- one;*s- teacMng should prepare^ students to take one's exams. 
Do students "natxirally" move to the more advanced positions, 

■ pacalleling the epistemological advancement of *)cnowledge 

• -■ - . < ■ ' ■ 

"in the basic discialines or do faculty ha' ve a responsibility 

to promote such shifts more directly? ^ 

A few researchers have applied this scheme directly 
to instructional methods in traditional academic ,5Xibjects ' ^ 
such a? history , and literaturr.-^ In one application,. Knefelkamp 
and Wydeck, in' an undergraduate English course at the^Uriiver- * 
sity of Minnesota, ^divided studehts into' two/ groups : thos'e 
near Position 3 vrere given highly structured assigments " to ' 
explore contradictory and antithetical statements, whereas. 

er|c . 



those .-^ear Position 5 were asked tq contrast their own 
tion with that of characters in the readings — for exair.ple, 
Zorba in Zorba The Greek . In the first group there was 
moyeinent. along the positions; in the, second group there was 
no change. They hypothesized that the students in Position 
5 had just, recently arrived art relati^/'ism and needed more " 
time before developing comnvitments (Knefelkamp, 1974; Wydeok, 

Diversity of students" epistemological positions 
also bears on administrative ^practices in such areas as 
grouping, selection, and guidance. Jn grouping it confirms 
the desirability of heterogeneity so students can learn from 
each -other, recognizing the need to identify and support 
students at the earli-er positions who are most -vulnerable to 
epiStemological shock. For some situations, as in the. 
previous example, homogenity of outlook may be .useful. In 
-^selection and guidance (e.g., curriculum tracking, college 
admissions). Perry says that knowledge of the scheme sharpens 
unresolved problems of prediction. For example, students 
who have do~he well in -a "traditional" school -may reflect the 
outlook of Positions 1, 2; 3>.. «r ^ -Tq_predict how well they 
Will .do in a .college that ^encour^ges relativLsm- requires • 
knowl^edge of wRether their prelference for. dualism - reflects 
a -closed- or -defensive- personality system, or merely 'lack/ 
of _^he kind of experiences which would foster rela-tivism. 
rn^^^^ Iroportant to knoW whether success at -traditional- 

^BBTOiks includes aptitude for. the different in:tellectual opera- 
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^ions of relativism.. 

This discussion assumes a different cast when tho 
suldjcct is college admissions, grouping and tracking^ 5or 
adults. .Many adults and mar.u colleges have "traditional"- 
outlooks; -rel'ativism is not a univexsally shared cultural 
value. Colleges do not J^^^Y same role in adults' lives 

«s they do in the lives of l^-22-y(sar-olds , nor do colleges 
have the same incentives for ^elective admissions, except 
perhaps in graduate or p|rofessional program's. But adults 
nm^ to know whether they will do well if they enroll and 
whether a college's orientation meets their needs, and 
colleges heed to make informed decisions concerning program 
admissions a?»<3 instruction.. Perry's scheme haS promising 
applicatiohs in this regard. / 

■ / ' ' \ " • ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

-lOEVINGES!^ CONSTRUCT OF . EGO DEVELOPMENT ? 

. ■■■■■ ■ \ • ' ■ ' : ' - . 

»e term "ego development" .as Loeviriger and hef- 
as socia||es use it, began, with Adler's cojicept of "style of 
• lif€f" whicl^ at various , times, he ecjuated with self, or ego, 
^unity pf> personality, methods of facing problems, and one^s 
whoie attitude fpiard life. Sullivan (1953)^ called this the 
•«lf '^system, ahlfeadyahced a tiieory of selecti"</e 'inattention 

• '-' '. ' V ' ' ■ - ■ . ■ - ' ■ . ■ ' . • . - . .-V .■ . - 

%rhi<:h explain^, why Gibe's ego stage is stabi^/- or changes 
only- slowly-;^ That, is, ^ persbn' tends -to recognize only 
Er|c^v*'* IJ^'^ccord witlr his already exis;ting 'self >- system. 
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Discordant observations cause anxiety and give rise ;to • the 
. e?ro/s^^ijor task:*^ searching for coherent meanings in ex- 
perience. Thus, an e'go sta^e is -jA self -reinforcing frame • 
of reference for experienclna (Loevinger and Wessler, 1970., . 
p. 7) . • _ • w' \ 

Loevinger sees ego ci^velopment as a. "master trait;" 
knowledge of it deepens one's access to personality. The 
trait is made up of broadly correlated patterns of impulse 
control or character development cognitive style, inter- 
personal style and conscious preoccupations, ihcluding self- 

ooncept. Figure 9 illustrates these sequences with brief 
*• . . • - • - . . . . - y_ ^ 

^ descriptive terms, some of which are -migprtunately more ** . 

' ' ^^^^ ■» - ■ " 

pejorative at the lower stages than her ^ ju get for persons 
or , use of the concept would indicate . - .T JM IBKbteBTis draw 
upon comioon e^leinents in oti\er ' s jwork (Loevingec^sees herself 
as synthesi2ing strands of theory more rtihan devetc5ping origi- 
nal theory), including Sullivan, Grants .^ncFjSranf^s- (1957) 

.sequen<:es of int-erper sonal integrat^^n^ ,^ an^ Isaac '^(1/956) 

• • ' > - " - . ■ i* ' -. , " / ■ • 

sequences of interpersonal relatab.ijrity, ^ Kc5Hibe»g's stages 

' ■ . ' - ■ ■ -- " • \ '• 

of xaoral development' and vPeck -afhd HavigHurst 's <1960) - sequence 

• Of Character development . ' the cons-truct also - includes paral- 
lels- witft developmental sequen<^^found in Gendiin's (19 62) 
levels, of - e^cp^ieneing, |ibgex^ process conception of psycho- 

f^dierapy (i^69J Ericlfeson's (19.68) stages of identity develop- 
■*^^' *".d Maslow?s hierarchy* of neects and conceptualization * 

^f -^el^-actualizing persons (1968) , Harvej^, Hufit and Schroeder 
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(1961} work on personality oi-ga^izat ion and conceptual de- 

# , . . - ' ■ 

velopinent: is related, although their conc^pttialization is 

difficult to fit into the ego development framework. Thus, 
to 'say the least, LQj^vxnger nnd her. associates* work syn- 
thesizes psychoanalytic, numanistic and other strandsNjf 
psychology with a cognitive developmental approach to structural 
stages. Because their conception is th^rtost comprehensive 

stage theories, it forms the broadest base for explor- 
ing' the xelationship of developmental stage to education. - 
■ " ' . - ■ ■ • 

I.oevinger*s theory, more than the others,-' unites 

cognitive and affective functioning. It is clear from. 
Figure 9 that cognitive developnjpht is only part of the 
ego stage construct. In this regard, her resolution of a 
continuing dispute aunong psychologists sheds light on the 
tut.±llty of the same dispute among educators. Here she^is " 
explaining the function of the ego in creating and marin- 
talning the self-syaPtem-r ^ 

. A current theoretical dispute am^ng some Vsycholo- 
gxsts interested in ego development, and r^ife ted Sub- 



jects concerns the re^^tive ii;^6rtance o'f cognitive 
-and affective factors in that develarpment.. This . * 

issue appears to be . a relic of outworn categories 

thou§fr?,- for. Integra tionr of observations into a 
coherent- frame of reference -is, obviously, cognitive 
\ , whale anxiety is obvious 1y> affective. -But the 

failuJie to attain a meaningful and coherent" in teg ra- 
„ tion is precisely «/hat generates anxiety. -Thus ' 
..^he search for coherent meanings .in experience is 
' the essence, of the ego or of ego f \inct:^oning. 
. .' o ^ t<I#oevinger and Wessler^-. 1970, ,p.S) 

I taxe tlW as implying that educators must expect that the 
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Figure 9 
Milestones of Ego DevelopDsnt 



Interpersonal Stylo 
Autistic \^ 
Symbiotic. 



Conscious Preoccupations 
Self vs, Non-self 



Co9ii;Live 



Receiving, dependent, 
e^^loitive 

Wary, manipulative, 
•e:5)loitlvB 

Belonging, helping, • 
superficial niceness 



Intensive, responsible, 
mutual, concern for 
cooimunications 



Bodily feelings, es- 
pecially sexual & 
aggressive 

Self-protection, 
wishes, tilings, advantage, 
fontrol 

Appearance, social 
acceptability, b'Jiai 
feelings, behavior 

Differentiated feelings, • 
motives for behaviorg-. ' 
self resp^t, achifP 
nents, traits, ex- ' 
pression 
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coiicei>t Jil 
confu^j on 
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Concei-Loal, 
sin'pli ;ity, 
Ster'uwLypes, 

cliche;.. 

Cono;j/i.'ial 
compl ;,c;.ty, 
idea oi! . 
pat tailing 



IncrtM.ied 



integration of physiological conc t.toal 

andpsycholpgical, oomil'.ity, ' 

psychological causaUon of cor . patterns 

behavior, development, role tol* ; ^ ^on for 

conception, self-fulfillment, amlii . ..ty, ■ ^ 



Integrated Add: Reconciling inner con- 
(H). - fiicts, renunciation of 
• ' unattainable • 



Add: Ojerishing of 
individuality' 



self in social context 

I ■ 

Add; Identity 



broi, i.cx>pe, 
obj., , ivity 



■^t^W ^ns in ^|itl6„ to the Llption applying to' the p«vip«s level , • ' ' 

ttgpj^C «rmt, 1957. tte Self-awjre ^3/^) and Individualism I temtions are f« s„iuva„. . 

*-^'iWtt and -WtHier, 1970, pp. ip-a;' , ?ta,j^ are transitional jt^ ^ •• 



prccc-;^ -'f education (or its result - learning), oarticularly 
wf.on It caasos students to. move thrq\>gh a sequence of entirely 

• . * V 

n«w approaches to knowledge such as Perry's scheme^ represents, 
is inovitaSly accompanied by anxiety and by change in the 
self-.jystem. This is ,truo for children and young adults; 
It is probably true for older adults as well. , As we c^not 
separate emotion and intellect, w4 also may not be able to 
separate intellectual and personal development. 

Although .1 have said that Loevinger's theory is the. 
most comprehensive, particularJLy in its inclusion of affective 
^determinants of behavior, it is also the most inaccessible 
for laymen. J.oevinger is a psychoraetrician, so much of the 
.constructs syntheisis is implicit. She warns in the scoring, 
manual that you cannot begin to understand the stages of 
,ego development without mastering the scoring system; the 
tacit component qf scoring and knowledge of liie ^concept are 
identical. The scoring system consists 36-item projec- 

tive sentence completion test, each' stem* of which has itis 
o%m individ^r iscoring system; mastering it requires more 
tban a casual' interest in its relevance for one's teaching 
6x curriculum design. .The sentence completion test is also 
not'likel^ to be used as a routine 'diagnostic instrument ^ 
with st.9dents; it is too cumbersome to ^tore on a mass basis 
and the^e are tremendq^s ethical issueis involved with collecting 
and then withholding or distributing students' ^corfes . The ' ^ 



IV v. c of the mr.asure and its powerfuf reflec^-ion of 
. personality cautions a-yainst its use with individuals ej^c^pt 
in extraordinarily carefully created circumstances. 

However, there are w \ys in which an understanding 
• of #ecjo stages can infornr cdurratcr's judgments. Because ego 
stages constitute qualitatively different frames of 

•* 

reference for coping with life and of making sense of the 
worjld, they almost as a corolle^ry represent distinct Views 
of the meaning and value of education. ^ Figure 10 illustrates 
these differences by reproducing responses of individuals 
at different ego levels to the one item on Loevinger's 
, sentence completion test for ego development that deals 
explicitly with education. Research (Loevinger, WesSler and 
Redmore, 1970, pp. 97-98) shows that at the lower stages 
education is viewed as a thing that oiie. gets and then has; 
it is what happens at school . At the higher levels education 
is something tha^ changes one inwardly, and it is seen as a 
contimiing process throu^^ut life.'- At all levels education 
.is valued, but the source of value changes with e^o levelT^ 
At the lowest level it is seen as useful to get a job^ { is 
what we need for getting a job) t at the conformist level (1-3) 

it is s6en as ; one important factor in getting a job and as - 

. -It 

affecting the <3es^irability of work obtained ( is so important 

%■ . • 



can "be read as Stage 3. The -I" designators were 
adopted 4rom the work of 'Sullivan, Grant and Grant, 1957^,-. 
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• wh^n looking for omplofjment) . At the S'elf-aware (I-.3/4) level 
it is important for advancement; ( i:^ tha_kci/ to success); at thje 
conscientious level. (1-4) it 1^ also important f|?r pers^nal^ 
growth (is a cruciJkl ^rt of development) ; at the autonpmouk and^ 

--. frt t6gr a ted\ levels {1-5-, 1-6) education is sefen as a help in'* 
, coping with life's problems, in finding self-fulf il'lincnt, and 
in understanding oneself and others. It has- intrinsic va-lue 
(Is nec0ss&ry to enjoy life to its /ui J est and to g^t the most from one- 
self ) . 

Even a quick glance at Figure 10 reveals qualitative 
differences among stage-related perspectives, and. also some 
of the differences among ego stages in world-view, cognitive 
complexity, and salient concferns. Looking back at Figure $ 
helps round out the comparison. Somewhere on this chart ^arfe. 
the perspectives of all the actprs — studenta^r teachers, 
parents, administrator s,\-prograin director^, voters^ legis- 
latures, schooL committees, professional associations and 
cofianiss loners of education. What happens when these perspec- 
tives clash within a clasfroora, office, institution or • 
policy-making boidy? Thes^ perspectives . are not the result. 

of isolated accidents, so that strong differences of opinion 

* ♦ • 

or approach can be easily accommodated. They are integral 

parts of ■•one's basic frame of reference, which- is maintained 
by self-reinforcing perceptions. Miscommunicat^n is not ^ 
only highly likely, it is probaisly. patterned in stage-related 
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ways. Americans, for example, are known fo^^beir- tremendous 
faith in ed^ation. ^ Yet what they have faith in and how they 
•xperience its value is strikingly different across ego 
levels* To- repeat Loevinger*s opinion, the modal stage for 
adult Americans is the self-aware sjtage (1-3/4) , a transi- 
tional stage between conformist and conscientious perspectives. 
This is the per spec t il^e , then, of a large number of educators 
and adult students. Most prominent professional educators 
probably reflect a conscientious perfective. The ideal of , 
life- long leading taps a view of the development of human 
potential that only begins to bis mentioned at 1-4/5, t^he 
transition from a oonscientipus - to an autonomous orientation. 
In other %*ords, goals such as "lifelong learning" or "enhancing, 
tl^e quality of. life," or even "qvXi.ity education," are 
acceptable to large niambexs of- people at the espoused level, 

but in practice they are reinterpreted to match one*s own* 

••' . . ■ ■. >■ 

aentality of ;p.erception and action. 

' - ' ' ' » ■ ' " 

One crucial qn»estion of interpretation is whether the 

differences illustrated in the responses in Figure 10 repre- 

sent sememtic .quibbling, or the careful explication of a 

coherent worldview that is related to behavior. Although 

direct evidence is sparce, there is daita from a large-scale 

organizational program in Curacao where people who score 



■'^erently on the sentence completion test also react dif* 
ently to the same training experiences, in ways that are 

'^tterned according to .the dyneimics of transition from one 
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ego stage'to the next (L^sker, et al., 1974). Look clcysely, 
for example, at the difference in the 'two «et^ of statements 
in Figure 11 concerned with wanting, needing, and getting 
more education. / ^ 

The first set of 'statements fs scored between the,.- 
self-p«otedt/ve- and conformist levels (pelta/3) as a com- ' 
. promxs^ between the self-protective (Delta) view of education 

... * ' ^ 

as an external object and the conformist's (1-3) uncritical 
view that it is immensely important. In this first set of 
responses, there is a quality of wish fulfillment divorced 
from responsibility. The second group of statements is 
scored at the conscientious (1-4) level because, in addition 
to expressing *the desire for more education, they' imply i 
sense of personal choice and responsibility, either Bor 
creating. the opportunity for further education or regret for , 
not having taken advantage Of past Opportunities. Still 
higher level responses, indicate ^at the persbn is aware 
of >the need to assume more personal responsibility for his 
or her learning (e.g^^, is "a most vital part of our jives/ it's a 
pity ve of ten don' t realize it until it is too late', 1-4/5). These 
differences, and those in Figure ID, reflect underlying as- 
sumptions* w^icf» account for raCdicaUy different responses 
to educational- settings. ' 

Like Perry, Loevinger considers knowl|Pge of ego 
stage as equivalent to knowledge of -a way= in> a way of 
understanding where studentis. are and of makinq conscious 
choirs ^ of instructional methods and approaches. For exataple. 




FIGURE 11 



StMttmmntn About Wanting and Getting- More Education 
mJt <!onformist and Conscientious Ego Levels 

• * • 

Self-Protegtive/Confonnist 
/' (Delta/3) 



ithing I never got, but 1 yish I had an education. 
Zs what I want most at this Time. 
1 want to go to high school. 
tm v*ry. important because I want to finish it. 



f. Conscientious (1-^*4 ) 

.*i«h t had taken advantage of getting a better education. 
X wish I would have jtaken. subjects I could uste in raising 

■y fzu&ily "and used my time better iff school,. 
Is something I thiiiJc people sft>uld do more about \h^tead 

of^ just think. I should have finished high school 

anyway. 



0 'J . 
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Adult students at the conformist stage in ego development 
-<I-3) usually expect the teacher to be an authority; they 
tMilt ctructure and are uncomfortable with loose or self- 
d^fined expectatidns; they are unable to design their own 
learning activities unless given hel^. Correspondingly, 
•conformist teachers and administra tori's are o^en r^ule-i^^fe; 
thay are coofortable in the role of an authority and feel 
they shotUd assioltie it. They give directions, set parameters, 
and generally tell others what to do. They if not very 
good facilitators of others* learning, when being a facilita- 
tor aeans being a co-equal^ partner- who helps someone set 
goals, find resources, and ^aluate results. Conversely, * 
adult students at the autonomous stage (1-5) are predominantly 

concerned with personal uses of knowledge. They tend to value V 

' • - ' ■ s 

learning and ideas for their own sake, apart from their use- 
fulness in social and occupational roles. They want to 
generate their own ideas and tend to resent lectures, readings 
assignments"* and opinions that are imposed by external authority 
per- se, without personal mediation. Autonomous teachers and 
administrators will often allow others freedom to tife point 
of frustration; they will be authoritative without^ssuming 
the-rol«-of authorities, and usually see their role as 
facilitators, as providing experiences and arranging situa- 
tions so that others can exercise initiative and find personal " 
iiings. These t%fp orientations create very different class- 
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rooB noms, 9roup dynamics, and interpe^^al relationships 
bAtwMn *t«ach6r and students, and amon^ students, . and generally 
•■ploy different instructional methods. Knowledge of the per- 
sonality dynamics underlying these different orientations, 

together with thoir predictable strengths and weaknesses, 

t * e 

can have great practical value, provided this knowledge is 
genuine and not superficial. 



LASKER'S VIEW OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF. EGO STAGE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION t - 

Barry M.^ Lasker l>as applied Loevinger's construct to 
adult education, specularting about the kinds of feotives 
pvrsons at different ego levels appear 'tq bifing to educational 
.•3^iri«nces and 'identifying stage-reli^ted approaches to 
*1 . knowledge, learning ~^nd teaching. - His conceptions have grown 
out of a five-year organization development effort in 
CUracao« and also teaching adult- students at the Harvard 
Graduate Schoor of Educacion. Figure 12. summarizes his 
and Cynthia de Kindt's conc«|^tualtzation of stage- 
. rel«te<J differences in definitions of ' knowledge ; the uses - 
Andvorigin of knowledge, motives for education, - conceptions 
learning process, teacher and sjtudent roles, and' the func- 

* ... 

t^on o£ an- educational instii^Ution. The diagram^ shows a pi^o-^ 

gr«Mion;o£ views of knowledge from'? use as a means to concrete 
ERIC , . - ■ • . 0/- 



in valued social roles,, to know -hew ir.d competence in work 
and social roles, to self-knowledge. The teacher's role 
changes from demonstrating and enforcing, to revealing truth 
as an authority, to being a role model and evaluator of 
students' competencies, to. being a facilitator for students' 
emerging levels of insight. The institution's function 
shifts from showing how things should be done, to providing 
basic information and certifying the level of internaliza- 
tion, to providing opportunities for skill development and 
certification, to postering personally generated insight by 
posing questions, highlighting dilemmas, and providing new 
experiences. These distinctions are provocative in out- 
lining in broad brush strokes some of the major differences 
among people and programs in adult education. They are pre- 
liminary in that they are supported by an intuitive and 
clinical understanding of how ego stage dynamics operate 
in educational settings, rather than by "hard" empirical 
evidence across large numbers of subjects. 

Because organizations and educational institutions 
are composed jof individuals who bring their developmental 
sta^e to work with them, Lasker sees these orientations as 
describing the internal logic or system dynamics of institu- 
tions or particular educational programs, as well as the 
perspectives of students and teachers within them. For 
example, trfe instrumental orientation of the self-protective 
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Ptveloc 



Hut ii 

Knowlfldq 



ii XnovlvdQ 



Self-Protective A possession which Means to concrete endsj 

helps one to get . used to obtain instru- 

desired ends; mental effects in world 
ritualistic actions 

which yield solu- ^^^^^tion to ^et X 
tions. 



Nhire Poei Xnowledgi 

Come From? 



From external authority; 
from asking how to get 
things 



Oonfomist General infor- Social approval, appea> 

' nation required for ance, status used to 

social roles;, ob- meet expectations and 

jective truth, re- , standards of significant 

^ ^ "vealedby Authority others 

. education to be X 



Prom external authority^ 
frot asking how things 
work 



Notlvi for 

Education ' 



Instrunionul; 
to satisfy 
immcdiat.e 



To iropre';^ 
significaiii. others; 
to gain Social 
acceptance uiid 
entry into :-ocial 
roles 



Conscientious 



Autonomous 



^0 




Know-how: Personal 
skills in problem 
solving; divergent 
views resolved by 
rational processes 



Competence in work and 
social roles; used to 
achieve internalized 
standards of excellence 
and to act on or change 
world 

education to do X 



Personal integration of 
information based on 
rational inquiry; from 
setting goals, exploring' 
causal relationships 
and a^ing why things work. 



Personally gener- Self-knowledgej self de- ■ Personal experience anT 

ated insight about velopment; used to transform reflection; personally 

self and nature of self and the world of^n^^rAha^ n.r.Hi^c ^ 
life; subjective & 

dialectical; contra- ^'^'^^ation to become X 
diction i paradox as 



in- 



central, 



generated paradi^gms, 
sights, judgments; from 
asking if things are as 
they appear 



To achieve com- 
petence rcl.itivc 
to standai i:, of 
excellence" ' 



,^0 deepen >i 
standing c: 
world, ,and 
cycle; dev, 
increasing 
to manage . 
destiny 




(Figure 12 continued) 




Ito enforce learning by 
providing exaaples, 
ihowing hov things 
ihould be done 



Deaonstrationt showing 
how to 



Enforcer ; ftacheras 
agent who focuses 
attention and shows 
how 

focus: showing 



Student 
Role 



Student acts as 
inutator ot 
activity , 



Provide pre-packaged general 
experience or basic infor- 
■Aion; to certify' level 
of infonation internali- 
xation 



To provide structured pro- 
grams which offer concrete 
skills and infornation, 
opportunities for rational 
analysis; and practice, 
which can be evaluated and 
certified 



Revelatioh i of tnth 
by expert authority; if . 
conflict between ideas ' 
is perceived, one element 
is disnissed as incorrect 



discovery of correct answr 
through 8cientj.fic. method 
and logical anailysis; 
multiple, views acknowledged 
but congruence Jlnd sish 
plicity sought 



To provide new experiences, 
ask key ^uestion^; to 
se key dileomas; to foster 
prsonal experience and per- 
•sonally generated insight? 
^ to highligliC significant 

'''■'i-.inoities and paradoxes 
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Eaercfing^leyels of in- 
sight: learning entails 
reorganiziig past insight 
intcrnew ^rsonally gen- 
^ateU paradigms thru neW' 
exjirito. Learning follows 
<dialectlfei irocess in which 
contradiction fi siultiplicity 



Instructor ; Teacher 
as presenter of .in- 
formation (often in 
Impersonal group 
oode, e.g, lectur^) 

focus: verbal pre- 
sentation 



Student as subor inute ' 
in frequently iri].t ;-.onal 
relation witl) tt-.i. lu:r, 
student internal i.i ; 
and parrots inforn.i.ion 



Role Model S Evaluator : Student as subordinate 
Sacher models skills, in substantial personal 
poses questions, out- interaction with teacher; 
|lines forms of discourse,^^^'^^''^ analyzes & cri- 
evaluates analytic ^^9^^^ information, • . 
abilities and skill practices competence 
competencies 

focus; apprenticeship, internship 

Facilitator ; Teacher sets ^t^'l^^t defines purposes 
up experience & reflect- ^ "oUegial relation- 
ive observation by stu- ^^^P ^^^^ teacher as 
dents, is a resource for participant;' e".- 
planning and evaluation. P'''^ ' on perso .dl 

ex; ■ ii.'n:-', creati.-.g ' 
focus: facilitating ov.-, i , lot r otation.; . 



stage reflects in a global way the philosophy behind many 
"compensatory education" or manpower training programs; 
the other-directed orientation of the conformist stage 
describes many programs of c^neral education in both high 
schools and colleges; the competence-seeking orientation of 

4 

the conscientious stage outlines the salient assumptions of 
most professional edupa'tion and high level vocatiohal train- 
ing, including science and academic work;' and the search for 
personal relevance of the autonomous orientation identifies 
much avocational learning, and learning related to personal 
growth. Here the principle of hierarchical integration 
becomes critical; higher stage individuals feel impatient in 
learning environments oriented to lower stages, while lower 
stage individuals can use a facilitated mode but not to full 
advantage . 

Interpreting people's motives and concerns in seekin 
education is a perennial practitioner's problem. Figure 13 
elzdborates the' "motives column" of Pigure 12# differentiating 
-motives which Lasker believes adults bring to education by 
virtue of their ego ?t^^e orientations.' I have already 
mentioned some of these motivations in con^iection with life 
phase; the addition of the concept of ego stage adds further 
perspective for understanding how work-related learning and 
personal' learning fit differentially into the pattern of 
individual lives. 
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Figure 13 

E90 StA9e-Rftl«t«d Motives <or Education In Adulthood 



Stage 

Autonoaous 



Vtork/Caxo^r 



Personal Life 



1-3 



Secxwid career ; (radical break with 
past) effdrt to restructure) career 
on basis of real Interests and 
personal coinpetenclea — to beaoM 
what one can through %rarX* (to 
folloir one's Interests/ to ejqplore 
I's possibilities) 



Conscientious 



Intellectual curiosity : 
tlntearpretxve) to gain 
a better insight into th 
laeanlng of human society 
or self. 



1-4 



New career branch t developoent of 
new professional cbznpetencles by 
of new branch in career. 

' ^Sklll ^ elaboration ; deeper Gaining 
In an applied skill to increase 
one.'s technical proficiency. 

InfojLiaatlon xipdatinq; desire to 

current with technic^Ll 
knowledge in field of expertise 
(for a heightened sense of per^ 
sonal competence; out of a 
sense of role obligation, guilt) 



Conformist 



1-3 



Credentials; desire to aoqxiire 
a»re credentials (to assure 
tec hn ical requirements met for 
personal £Kivance) (keeping up 
vltii oolleagiies; boosting sense 
of adequacy through acquisition 
of credehtlal) 



Self-knowledge : to get 
general Insight into 
self, and y^y one does 
things. 

Intellectual curiosity ; 
(extensive) to extend 
exlstlno body of know- . 
ledge, use old knowledge. 

New skills (hobbies) : 
the acqxilsltion of new 
abilities where the 
chief concern is for the 
personal satisfaction 
in personal con^tence. 

General knpwledge ; 
general Jcnowledge ac- 
quired to give a better 
understanding of how 
something works (under— 
st^Lndlng how things 
vor k 7 ooun te r ac ting 
boredom/ lix^>ressing 
others) 



er|c 



La^er, 1975. 
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One final aspect of Lasker's work brings up the key 
issus of stag* change. It is possible to design educational 
prograraas to create stage change in ego development. Lasker 
and Victor Pinedo direct Fun-iashon Huinanas, a training agency 
in. Curacao in the Netherlands Antilles which is engaged in 
an ongoing five-year organizational development effort working 
witla over 2000 employees of the island's major corporation. 
Inlt:iai training groups are stage-homogeneous and aimed at 
persoflial development; follow-up sessions deal 'with team 
bullying. Structtired experiential exercises are based on 
the microdynamics of moving from one ego stage to the. next. 
Pre- and post-measures , from within 6 months to. a year after 
^aining^ seem to, show movement of about a half stage. The 
rate of change varies by the participants' initial stage: 
the transitioh from self -protective (Delta/3) to conformist 
(I-3> seems to be easier to facilitate thdn the transition 
fro- self-aware (1-3/4) to conscientiojjs (1-4),- these being 
the t>#o most common stages within the corporation. Initial 
data also indicate that it is possible to change the inter- 
personal dynamics and problem solving of a work team (Lasker, 
•t «X., 1974, 1975). This d^ta is preliminary, but also 
corroborated by clinical observation, participants • self- 
xeported changes, and observations of p^srsonnel managers and 
otheir corporation officials. Thus, knowledge of ego stage- 
not only can provide a "way in, " but also a mip of. "the way 
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up** which can be used to facilitate personal and organiza- 
tional . change . This possibility, as in Kohlberg's and' Perry's 
work, brings with it a ho^^ of ethical dilemmas. 

r 

IMPLICATIONS OF DEVELOPMENTAL STATE FOR EDUCATION 

« • 

As the preceding pages have shown^ developmental stage 
theories provide a way to understand the qualitatively different 
frames of reference which adults, including educators, bring 
to educational settings. They clarify differences in. moti- 
vation, cognitive style^ conceptions of Jcnowledge, conceptions 
of the locus of .responsibility and role relationships involved 
in teaching and learning, and differences in affective style 
and ways of coping with institutions and persons. They also 
provide a map for growth, amd some preliminary ideas about 
the nature, direction and scope of learning involved in adopt- 
ing qualitatively different frames of reference for experienc'e. 

Lasker argues that given an understanding of stage 
concepts, educators can choose a •static'* or "dynaonic" stance 
with respect to stage change. In a static program, knowledge 
of the interconnected progressions of developmental stage can 
be xiseful in instructional design and in the creation of 
challenging and effective learning environments. There 
need be no intention to promote istage change^ at least as 
a major objective. Programs with a •'dynamic" orientation. 




obviously smaller in nunxber, jire consciour.ly designed to 
promote development to the next higher st*i<^e along an identi 
fled sequence. This distinction quickly raises the crucial 
dilttHBLas inherent in conceiving of education embedded within 
s dftvelopfnental stage franicwork. Most adult education iSr 
and undoubtckily shotild ho, static with respect to the con- 
scious promotion of stage change. (Or are educators and soci^ 
service agencies merely using other -language and actually 
desiring stage change without realizing it?) However, is 
not a •static" educational program a contradiction in terms? 
Bearing these distinctions, most of us might want to have 
•dyn-imic" programs, yet dbing so involves complex issues of 
ethics, competence and appropriateness. If promoting develop 
mental stage change becomes an educational fad, the results 
could be both ludicrous and disastrous. 

Here it is informative to examine several theorists' 
views on the matter. There is no clear concensus. Perry 
seift an undergraduate liberal arts education as producing 
changes in intellec fjal and ethical frar.cs of reference^ 
He counsels us to cr- a corynunity to support students 
through the disequilibrium and alienation of these epistemo- 
logical shifts, and suggests exainining instructional methods 
and administrative practices to find ways to amplify this 
support. Kohlberg unequivocably advocates the promotion of 
aoral development through roral discussions and the creation 



of iu5t communit ic» . However, h^n worK with .nduits h^:»r ao 
far, been confJLnod to colleqc und^'rqraJuates /ind pri!;on in- 
mates* Loevingcr appears uointerest:ed in educdtional nppiica- 
tionn of the construct of cm; dov^ rient, except as ego 
stage illvanmates the personality orientation of student:;. 
Lasker and Pinedo of Fundashon Humanas are using icnowiedgc 
of the dynamics of ego development to structure personal growth 
experiences and team building exercises m which on^ clear 
criteria of success is change in participants' ego iitaar?:. 

Thus, stage theories raise inevitable and crucial 
questions concerning the purpose and objectives of education. 
Their resolution is more complex than deciding yes or no 
concerning the promotion of stage change- A-.t-hc:c7h most 
educational rhetoric identifies personal developtaent as an 
objective or consequence of education, not everyone would 
agree that the objective is to promote the developr-en tal 
pro.gressions elaborated by the particular stage theorists. 

Conversely, people might agree but interpret the same ideals 
> 

in very different terms. This explains many of the arguments 
about educational objectives and ways of implem^^ing then 
(e.g., why credit for life experiences and concern for aca- 
demic standards are crucial issues in external or individualized 
degree programs as hidden assumptions concerning roles and 
responsibilities, and the source of knowledge and authority 
are brought to light) • 



The question of purr><5.i<^;i m r.^^'r- :*tiH more complex 
by th« fact thAt r(?r fhillrTi and young adult* chan.je in 
d«v«lopmantal nta^^c* is .An unintended or un-tinderstood conae- 
qiMinco of forrusl rducation. For example, there is accunulatmq 
• vxdcnce that f r -..ir.y unccrcjradua ten a college experience 
mediates bo-.h a ch.mge m life phase (18-22, "leaving the 
family") and a change m ergo stage from roucjhly a conformist 
to a conacientious orientation. Kohlberg (1973) sees college 
as « time when privileged upper and middle- c lass youth develop 
*r«Latlvi»a> in moral reasoning, partly as the result of a 
■Of*torium of commitments and a chance to question adult 
society before making choices. Perry's (1968) progressions 
froB basic dualism to relativism to commitment within rela- 
tivisa were derived from the experience of Harvard undergraduate 
Chic)cering, in two books, Education and Identity (19 69) and 
ComMutinq Students Versus Resident Students (1974), has 
explored the role of the undergraduate liberal arts college 
in promoting personal development along vectors similar to 
those elaborated m vano^^s revulcpmental progressions. 

However, it is obtful that increased relativism is* 
^xempXa.ry of the kind of changes that many parents have in 
mind when they send their children off to college to "get 
ahea<S' or so that they will "have greater opportunities than 
we did." Prospective students 6f any age wanting to "get an 
education- probably have little idea of its potentLal internal 



consequences. Stage changes make it difficult to "go home 
again, *^ at least .psychically speaking. This is poignantly 
true for members of minority^ groups for whom there is the ■ 
strain of double perspectives and loyalties. Native American 
professionals, for example, find it difficult to return to 
a reservation community a€ter "completing* their education. 
Although, these doiible loyalties reflect ciilture as well as 
developmental stage, if one's stage is a basic fraune of 
reference for expej-iencing, then changes, in that frame of 
reference have a profound impact on individual's lives. 

If there are unintended effects for undergraduates , 
in one life phase, what are the effects on the increasing 
number of adults in other life phases who are returning to 
school, or newly enrolling in college programs? 0o adults . 
beginning* a liberal arts education at 40 go through Perry's 
progressions? Where are they likely to begin? Do adults 
without college experience also make these episteroological 
shifts, 5ust as a result of living longer and learning from 
experience? What happens internally to adults who are acquir- 
ing a GED, or who/ after years of working, decide to study 
guitar or photography? Do educational opportunities, both 
formal and informal, provide opportunities to explore dis- 
equilibrium and make -'new personality integrations? We' have 
little information about the scope, quality or magnitude of 
the changes in adults' lives which might be traced to) or 
pfluenced by, education. 
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•" The mechanisms of nontraditional study in higher edu- 

cation (.e.g., external degrees, credit for life assessment, 
individualized, courses of study) would seem to provide unique 
opportunities for adults to' integrate past life experienae 
and present work experience with both academic study and 
personal growth. Mentors at Empire State College, a non- 
traditional alternative college of the State University of . 
New York, rep>ort .that many adult students undergo- remarkable ' 
personal changes in the course of seeking a degree; some of 
these seem to follow the pattern of life phase transitions, 
others seem clearly related to ego stage. It is reasonable 
- to asstome that new personality integrations accompany an 
adult's investment in learning and that some of theise changes 
are changes in developmental stage, but we. have very little 
empirical evidence to support this claim. 

It still remains for. us to define the purposes of 
edt*c^tion for adults. Kohlberg and Mayer (1972) identify 
three 'strategies for formulating 'educational objectives: ^ 
the "bag of virtues" or "desirable- trait" strategy^ which . 
attempts to create psychically healthy people and is linked 
to what they see as a romantic educational ideology; the 
"industrial psychology" or "prediction of success" school, 
which aims at developing skills and abilities that bring status 
in the social system and is linked to an educational ideology 
of cultural transmission; and a "developmental philosophic" 
strategy, which is linked to Dewey.' s progressive ideology 
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and the empirical sequences of development identified in .> 
this chapter. I seei " these thre"^ stances as being broadly 
stage-related; the "bag of virtues" corresponding to a^ .coii- t - 
formist orientation^ the ••success" school to ^ conscientious^ 
orientation/ and the "developmental" view to an autonomous 
orientation/ which again brings us back to developmental 

* >• 9 ' 

s-tage as a pervasive frame of reference for setting goals 
and guiding behavior, Kohlberg and Mayer argue that develop- 
ment ^should. be the aiSa^of education. Who should make such 
a decision, and by what process — especially for other 
adults? fsBio^does nake it? What is the appropriate balance 
between helping others / insisting on individiial responsibility, 
and promoting the collective good? 

It is possible that individuals' and society's choices 
may . conflict. Society needs individuals who can cope with 
a world of uncertainty/ rapid change, and global interrelation 
ships, which in terms of developmental stage means people at 
the higher stages. But this same perspective goes beyond 
society, taking a critical and relative perspective on 
society's rules. It is probably difficult for a' democratic, 
egalitarian society to choose to foster a level of development 
higher than the modal stage of th*e majority of its people. 
Plato'^ Repiiblic attempts to resolve this difficulty, but 
Plato *s resolution has little relevance for a society with 
individualistic, egalitarian values and a decentralized edu- 
O ?tion and social service system. We are^ left sorting through 
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the interconnectedness of individual/-* institutional and 
cultural change^ mindful that education plays a midwife's 
role — present at the birth but in- no way in contrql of 

^the outcome. ; 

Thus, there are many xanresolved diXeitunas i.c<5ncerning 
the implications of developing ntal stage- theories for adult 

'education. Here I will restate only a few: 
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\- Are higher stages better? If so/ along what 
dimensions? 

— Should education consciously promote movement along 

. the sta<ge sequences identified by various theorists? 

— What are the ethical implications of consciously 
promoting stage change* (e.g-^ xonder what conditions 
is it ethical for prison officials and ^^cial _ 
scientists to try to "develop" inmates out of a 
self -pro tec ted ^ ihstriimental exchange orientation 
into good-boy ^ good- girl conformity? Is it 
appropriate for instructors in an adult degree 
program tc design a sequence of assignments leading 

/ ■ 

students to relativism?). 

— Is development along stage sequences an unintended 
consequence or byproduct of formal education foi: 
adults? 

112 
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• How can there be "truth in advertising" or indi-. . 

vidu4l responsibility when/stage theory predicts ^ 

■f 

that people's understanding of educational goals ^ - 
will be. assiznilatec' to their own stage-deterxtkLrted 
- (Qr# more accurately, stage-related) frame of, 
rfef ei?ence? , ' • . ' • - ■ 

^ : \ , - . - 

More than Ixfe phase theories,^ stage theoi^es can 
be used for the val'iie-laden labelling of others. 

V V • V . - > 

' Can this be presented if the ideas gain widespread 



use? * ' ^ . ^ 

Given the probaQ>le relationships between develop- 
mental stage, social class and level of formal 
education, is there any guarantee that stage 
sequences are not merely descriptive Icibels of 
the privileged who advocate education over courses 
of action which would alter basic social and economic 
injustices which set ceilings on individual develop- 
ment? 

What ,about people whose cognitive abilities limit 
their development in other dimensions? /'^If develop- 
ment along identified stage sequences becomes 
normative, we may .fail to recognize other dimensions 
of individual worth. 



These questions are not unique to the application, of 
developmental stage theory to education. The same questions 
can be asked with respect to the uses and abuses of intelli- 
gence testing # or other applications of social science for 
socially *sanc;tioned ends^ As with concepts of life cycle 
t:ransitions, knowledge of stage progressions aids personal . 
understanding and>^ is a us-ef ul backdrop to teaching, 
counseiing> and instructional design. Institutionalf zed 
responses on a large scale, however are fraught with^diffi- 
cultles, including the difficulty that no response^ is also 
a response, and carries concomitant responsibility • 



, : ' CHAPTER IV 

^. . .■ ^ 

THE DOMAIN OF LEARNING STYLE 

*- ■ ^ ; 

/ 

The dimension of learning i»tyle^ or cognitive Style, con- 
stitutes yet a third way of conceptualizing differences in 
adults. as learners • The word style brings to mind ideas of 
preferences cuid predilections, and one's ovm distinctive, 
habitual, or characteristic ways of doin^ things. That is 
its meaning in this context. A learning style is a func- 
tional preference for how to learn. The word type is almost 
synonymous with style. People with different learning styles 

^constitute different types of learners. 

Learning styles are usually defined in terms that are 
either primarily cognitive. or behavioral^ oir primarily atom- 
istic, or global. A plethora of research identifies various 
combinations of cognitive strengths and abili^ties; figure 14 
for example, describes nine cognitive styles identified by 

-^ssicJc (in^ Wittrock and Wiley, 1970) from a substantial re- 
search- literature. Each of these, as Nathan Kogan points 

* 

put (in Lesser, 1971), has implications for instruction. 
Some,- such as cognitive complexity versus simplicity, are 
probably embedded in developmental stage sequences as well ^ 
as reflecting stylistic differences among individuals. Also 
belonging in this classification is Jos^h Hill'-s work on 



FIGURE 14 

Nine Cognitive Styles ■ 

(1) Field independence vs. field dependence: an analyti- 
in contrast to a global, way of perceiving (which) entails 

« t«ad«ncy to experience items as discrete from their back- 
grounds and reflects ability to overcome the influence of an 
embcddlnfr context. 

(2) Scanning: a dimension of individual differences in 
the extensiveness and intensity of attention deployment, lead- 
ing to individual variations in the vividness of experience 

- and the span of awareness. 

(3) Breadth of categorizing: consistent preferences for 
brood inclusiveness, as opposed to nTarrow exclusiveness , in 
••^•blishing the acceptable range for specified categories. 

(4) Conceptualizing styles: individual differences in 
th« tandei^cy to categorize perceived similarities and differ- 
ences among stimuli in terms of meniy differentiated concepts* 
which is a dimensioVi called conceptual differentiation, as 

ma consistencies in the utilization of particular con- - 
c^^uaXixing approaches as bases for forming concepts (such 
*f routine use in concept formation of thematic or func- 
tional relations among stimuli as opposed to the analysis of 
descriptive attributes or the inference of class membership) . 

(5) Cognitive complexity vs. simplicity: individual 
differences in the tendency to construe the world, and par- 
ticularly the world of social behavior, in a multidimensional 
«nd discriminating way. 

(6} Reflectiveness vs. impulsivity: individual c'bnsis- 
. tencies in the speed with which hypotheses are selected and 
information processed, with impulsive subjects tending to 
offmr the first answer that occurs to them, even though it 
is frequently incorrect, and reflective subjects tending to 
ponder various possibilities before deciding. 

<7) leveling vs. sharpening:, reliable individual var- 
^•tians in assimilation- in memory. Subjects at the leveling- 
extreme tend 'to blur similar memories and to merge perceived 
objects or Events with simiJar but not identical events re- 
called from previous experience. Sharpeners at the other 
extreme, are less p^oae to confuse similar objects and, by 
contrast, may even judge the present to be less similar to 
the past than is actually the case. 

(8) Constricted vs. flexible control: individual dif- 
ferences in susceptibility to distraction and cognitive in- 
_ terf erence . 

^ (9) _ Tolerance for- incongruous or unrealistic experiences: 
a dimehsion of differential willingness to accept perceptions 
at variance with conventional experience. 

Source: Samu-il Mcssick, "The Criterion Problem in the Eval- 
tiation of Instruction: Assessing Possible, Not- Just Intended, 
ERIC'^*^®"' " ^" Wittrock and Wiley (eds). 1970. 
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, cognitive style mapping. These- formulations of cognitive style,, 
with the exception of Hill's, are atomistic in their conc^tra- 
tion on single traits emd abilities and their lack of connec- • 
tion to a holistic theory that purports to encompass the jnajor^ 
functional modes of learning. ^ 

In contrast, David Kolb and his associates have developed 
a global measure of learning style based on Kujrt Lewin's 
cycle of experiential learning. This concept of learning 
styj.e is more behavioral in nature, as is Ian Mitroff 's use 
of Jiing's theory of personality types to identify functional 
style's of problem solving. The contrast l^tween Hill's ideas 
and Jung's represents the two extremes of this domain. 

Style diffierences are usually considered to be value 
neutral. That is, there is no basis for saying thax one 
style is "better than another in a normative sense, or that 
any one style^ represents greater developmental complexity. 
People simply have different constellations of functional 
preference s -fahd e^bilities. Each style has strengths and 
limits, which are more or less appropriate in particular sit- 
uations, or for solving particular kinds of problems. One's 
characteristic cognitive or learning style does not chah^^^ 
much over time; wheif it does, it is usually conceived of as 
the result of a dialectical process. One broadens and deep.ens 
one's natural style to include other styles, particularly 
those with opposite strengths. 

ii - . 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF STAGE, PHASE AND STYLE 



It is helpful to define the characteristics of^the doipain 
learning style in opposition to the basic characteristics 
of developmental stage anc^ life phase. In coritrast to life 
phase, learning styles are generally indifferent to time- 
related,- or life course perspectives. In contrast to stage 
^ theories, although learning styles represent interrelated 
patterns of. behavior, perception and cognition {"structured 
wholes"), they i^e in no way conceived of as part of an in- 
variant or hierarchically integrated "sequence. Differences 
ainong styles are not as basic to personality and character 
as the qualitative differences in mental structures ascribed 

developmental stages; style differences are a matter of 
degree, not of kind (for example, how central action is to 
one's mode of learning as opposed to reflection; we all have 
-some minimal ability to act and to reflect on actions). 

Statements about the interrelationships among stage, ' 
phase and style can only be speculative at this point. 
Broadly construed, lecirning style is probably independent of 
one-'s life phase and indirectly related to the worldview of 
one's developmental stage.. Basic learning style preferences 
probably remain consistent, from childhood to adulthood, 
although they may be expanded or deepened over time, par- 
ticularly as a result of change in developmental stage. An 



'ego stage probably contains embedded within it preferences for 
certain styles of learning over others. Although this is spec- 
ulative ^ there is probably a weak correlation between learning 

style as Kolb defines it and ego stage as Loevinger defines 
( ■ 
"and measxares it. Thus^ peoi^le with different learning styles 

might *be said to represent subtypes of learners within the 
broader cognitive and personality organizations of developmental 
stage, in other words, whereas one's developmental, stage dic- 
tates broad patterns of motivation and assumptions about 
knowledge, one's leaxning style represents specific patterns 
of preference and predilection within it. A change in stage 
probably also involves an elaboration of learning style, and 
new areas of emphasis. A change in Life phase signals the 
changing issues or tastes to which one ' s coping and learning 
abilities are addressed. 

As an analytical domain, learning style taps a dimension 
of individual differences that is missed or obscured by the 
other two perspectives. Additionally, the idea of style adds 
ccanplexity to the conceptual framework as a whole. We can 
theoretically hold any one of the three domains constant and^ 
then trace successive changes in the other two. Addihg style 
as an analytical domain presents the possibility of sorting 
data and theory in three different ways. \ 

Figure 15, represents a way of conceptualizing the in- 
terrelationships of these three dimensions. Time is repre- 

ii J 
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sented horizontally across the top of the chart divided into 
life phases. Developmental stage forms the vertical dimension. 
The solid arrows show potential trajectories of growth; the 
double-line arrow shows the life path of most adults in our 
society. Broken arrows represent adults functioning below 
conventional levels, which for most people is probably dys- 
functional at least in some ways in our society. Because ego 
stage- is broadly correlated with social class and with edu- 
cational level, the broken trajectory can be interpreted as 
an indictment of society's failure to provide all adults with 
opportunities to fulfill their potential. The growth tra- 
jectory shows a fan-shaped potential, which is all too often, 
* in my opinion,- flattened into linear reality. Learning style 
appears on the chart in the third dimensional characteristics 
of individual arrows; for example, whether a person negotiates 
stage and phases^ransitions in a manner which is field 

independent versus field dependent, or shows the characteristics 
f 

-of a converger versus a diverger, or those of an alogical 
risk-taker rather than a careful thinker. 

Learning style typologies often seem simplistic in 
comparison with the elaborate formulations and scoring systems 
of developmental stages. However, they have the virtue of 
easier classification and measurement, and of a. more direct 
relationship to the world of work and formal education. 
Different occupational specializations and academic disci- 

N 
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plines reflect different learning Styles. Because the (con- 
• cept is normatively nfeutral^ the idea is less threatening 
and more immediately acceptable for application. Style dif- 
ferences are usually closer to behavior r and are directly 
relevant to career choices and academic satisfaction; the 
concept r therefore r has more direct usefulness. 

I have defined the construct of learning style in a 
manner that is more epistemologically eclectic than I have 
for stage and phasffi?. This is to allow inclusion of the 
multitude of ideas about people *s traits as learners that 
do n^ share the philosophic and academic tradition of most 
phase ajid stage theorists. In a wa^, style is a catchall 
category, where if a trait or ability or a global descrip- 
tion of one's orientation seems to affect learning we' want 
to investigate more closely. This inclusiveness is Apparent 
in the next section of. this paper" which reviews briefly the 
work of Joseph Hill, David Kolb, and Ian Mitrpf f * s use of 
J\ing*s theory of personality types. 



HILL'S APPROACH TO COGNITIVE STYLE MAPPING 



Hill see:> cognitive style from the viewpoint of^ an 
educational scientist trying to make possible personalized 
education (Hill and Nunney^ 1971 and 1975). .He divides 
cognitive style into* four ^sciences," each of which reflects 
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a dil^^rent aspect of an individual's cognitive process in 
making meaning from experience: (1) symbol comprehension, 
which ^includes fifteen variables involving differential abil- 
ity to derive meaning from sense perceptions and social sit- 
uations as well as from lamguage and numbers; (2) cultural 
determinants of the meaning of symbols, in which family, 
associates, and self are seen as agents which modify symbolic 
meaning; (3) moda^^ities of inference, which include differ- 
ential reliance on assessments of magnitude, difference, 

t 

relationship, appraisal and deduction; and (4) memory, 
including its physiological base. Hill has not developed a 
typology of cognitive styles per se; rather, a cognitive map 
shows an individual's unique configuration of the traits 
identified by the scheme. 

Cognitive style mapping is based on an extensive battery 
Of computerized tests which yield an individual diagnosis 
(cognitive map) and, in schools or^ colleges equipped for it, 
a prescription for individualized instruction based on 
students' cognitive strengths. The chief drawback of indi- 
vidualization within this system is that it involves the • 
specification of alternative methods of instruction for pre- 
determined course content (e.g. whether a student learns 
best through lectures, discussion groups with and without 
faculty present, peer tutoring, programmed instruction) ; it 
is more difficult to interpret the significance of the - — 
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inforinatiion in an individual's cognitive map to a learning 
. situation where goals are personally selected and include 
personal development. 

Hill's approach fits within the domain of learning 
style proposed here because he sees the components of cog- 
nitive style as value neutral functional strengths and pre- 
ferences* Compared to other theorists, this approach is 

ft 

much more specific with re^rd to the intricacies of cogni- 
tive functioning", but unidimensional in that it deals with 
cognitive traits (not, for example, with behavior^ or 
affective coping styles of -getting to" and "getting through" 
an institution of learning). The scheme does not place 
cognitive traits and abilities in a larger devel^mental 
framework of character or personalitv organization, (the ' 
analytical fianction of developmental stage) , nor does it show 
the function of education with respect to important tasks and 

i- 

concerns throughout the life course (the analytic function 
of life phase). Compared to Kolb and Jung, the othqr style 
theorists, I have placed in this domain. Hill's concept is 
complexly elaborated within dimensions whose .application 
seems limited to formal educational settings. 

However, this limitation brings practical utility. 
Hill*s research tends to show that match4.ng the cognitive 
styles of junior college students with forms of in&truction 
helps students master courscj content, particularly students 
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who are unlikely to succeed with traditional forms of in- - 
9truct±aa» Other research has identified collective cogni- 
tive stiyles for educational administrators (Zussman, 1968), 
^successful" teachers (Dehnke, 1966), and for students with 
positive aLnd negative attitudes toward school (Blanzy, 1970) 
S4.milarity ■ of cognitive style is also related to favorable 
evaluation of teachers by administrators (DeLoach, 1969), 
of teaciteirs i>y. stiidents CBlan2y>-1970; Schroeder, 1969), and 
of students by teachers ~ (Was ser, 1969; Schoeder, 1969; and 
Fragale,. 1969). Individuals* cognitive style apparently in- 
fluences their styles of counselihg, teaching,* and admihis- 
tration; for example, tip degree of match between supejsvisor 
and subordinates . in an administrative unit has been found to 
,act as a vauriable in predicting conflict in mutual role expec 
tatioizs (Eiseiaman/ 1973). These studies were carried out 
mainly in ele men tary and secondary schools, but the results 
should be applicable in other settings. Hill 's measure 
apparently taps *impor tan t dimensions of individual's styles 
•of functioning in educational institutions. 

KOLB'S APPLIED THEORY OF EXPERIEffTIAL LEARNING 

Kolb's concept of learning style is based on Lewin's 
four-stage cycle of experiential learnin^f. in this cycle, 
(see Figure 16) there are four basic modes of learning: 



through c oncrete experience , reflective "Observation , abstract 
conceptua 1 ization , and acl(ive experimentation . Immediate 
concrete experience stimulates reflection and observation. 
One's observations are then assimilated into "theories" or 
generalizations. These generalizations are then used as 
guides in acting to create new' experience ; and so on through the- 
cycle. To be effective as a learner or problem-solver, a 
person needs all four abilities, yet they represent two sets 
of polar opposites, emd require continual choices in de- 
termining which abilities to bring to bear in any one situ- 

• * • ' 

ation. One dimension poses a tension between abstractness 
and concreteness, between specific and wholehearted involve- 
ment in an immediate situation and analytic detachment. The 
other dimension posits a. clash between reflection and action, 
each of which tends to inhibit the other as one goes back 
and forth between the roles of actor and observer (Kolb, 
1974). As Kolb and his associates define it, a person's 
learning style involves a predominant emphasi^^n one or 
several of these four modes. Research with a self-report 
measure, called the learning style inventory, shows that many 
people's preferred ways of learning fall into one of four 
quadrants, giving rise to a learning style typology with 
four types of learners: accommodators, assimilators , di- 
vergers and convergers. Figure 16 describes the major 
characteristics '^)f eacli pure type . Note that ea^h type 
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FIGURE 16 

Learning Styles Within the" Experiential Learning .Cycl, 



Accomodators 

risk taking, adaptation; 
carrying out plans and 
experiments 




i 

Ac.:iive Experimentation 

* 'i 

Convercyera 



;practical application of^ 
ideas; emotional di3t2uice 




Diverqeri 

imagination , emo t ion , 
the ability to see a 
gestalt from many per- 
spectives, to organize 
~' relationships 

Reflective Observation 

Assimilators > 

inductive reasoning," ' 
model building, logic, 
pr ec i s ion , theory 




Abstract 
Conceptualization 



Nonformal 
Learning 



Forroal Learning 
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combines adjacent points on the cycle; divergers, for o^mple, 
have high preferences for concrete experience and ref l';ct.ive 
observation. 

Kolb has applied these concepts largely to the fields of 
occupational socialization^ career development, arid management 
education. He has found, that people's underg::aduare majors 
tend to correlate with their learning style scores on his * 
measure and that people's happiness within an iccupation or 

c 

discipline can depend upon the match between their favored 

V 

modes of learning and those required by their wcrk (Kolb and 
Goldman, 1973) . A study comparing the career pl,ans and' 
learning styles of undergraduates, for example , revealed that 
where there is a mismatch of an individual's learning style 
and the learning styl^^required the disciplin<», students 
tend to take more courses outside oT" their tna jor area of cob- 
centration, to be less committed to continuing study within 
the d4.scipline, and more likely to be considering careers in 
some other field. Persons, who choose different career paths 
in the same field (e.g. academic medicine/ priva;e^ medicine, 
public health)*, apparently have different characteristic 

; ■ 

learning styles and also use different sources of influence 
and -information in making their decisions (Plovnick, 1974)'^. 
Divergers tend to ident:ify with persons they know and like; 
assimilators tond to be persuaded by the academic content and 
nature of^-the, work . 



Learning style is important in organizational communi- 
cation and problem solving. A study of the members of dif- 
.ferent functional units within a single corporation showed 
that each group tended to have a characteristic, learning 
^ style, reflecting its organizational task: marketing managers 
tended to be accomraodators ; engineers tended to be Convergers; 
personnel managers tended to be divergers; and researchers 
tended to be assimilators. Communication across organiza- 
tional units was. more effective when unit managers had some 
mastery of the othefs' learning styles. 

How are learning styles acquired or developed? Kolb amd' 
Pry (1974) hypothesize that in adolescence and early adulthood 
people's career choices (e.g. the choice of college versus 
trade apprenticeship, or the choice of academic; specialties)^ 
accent:uate an existing specialization of preferred modes of 
learning. m adulthood there tends to be a closer and closer ' 
match between an individual's characteristic learning style 
and environmental demands; this is true because of self- 
selection* and also because working environments tend to 
socialize people to fit them. m building a career, people 
tend to accentuate more and more their specializations; _ for 
•.some,. changing careers or reorientation at mid-life or during 
other life phase transitions provides an opportunity to re- ' 
assert nondominant modes of learning and acquire a more highly ' 
integrated and effective style of learning. Lasker's hypo- 



thesis (1975) ij a stage change may also result in a 

•^i^t# or greater integration, in learning style. 

One immediate application of this concept is in instruc- 
tional design and evaluation. Kolb and Fry h,ave found that 
students with different learning styles respond differentially 
to various methods of instruction (e .g,_ lectures , required 
readings, exams, peer discysion, self-diagnosis , role plays) 
and also to the amount ofb structure, or lack of structure, 
provided by instructors and emphasis on task versus process 
orientation. For example, reproduced below are the results of 
a survey of over one hundred s^udentTs who had completed the 
introductory course on h^iifian factors in management: 

^ 

Accomoda^ors found" the classroom sessions mos.t 
helpful (contributed-most to their learning from the 
course) because of its lack of structure,' high amount 
of peer-interaction, and lack of any authority f4.gure; 
Assimilators least preferred the course in general, be- 
cause of the classroom emphasis but did find those ac- 
tivities requiring some conformity -to directions or 
rules helpful as well as assigned readings and theory 
■inputs; Divergers reported the open-ended, unstructured 
homework papers and self-diagncstic activities to be 
helpful and least preferred ||»eer interactions in class • 
and course -requirements (e.g. number of required papers, 
deadlines) ; Convergers found instructor/expert inputs ajid 
reading linking classroom activities to the 'real world' 
helpful and least preferred open-ended peer discussions 
and group autonorw. Although far from conclusive or * 
generalizable abcAit person-environment interactions, 
these data point to the need for a more specific, micr o- 
level a nalysis orf environmental factors. .Vlt would no^' — 
have sufficed in this case to have asked students to ^ 
evaluate the 'seminar f omxat ' br the 'experiential mode* 
of teaching. At this level of environmental analysis, 
roost everyone liked it, but for different reasons. Di- 
vergers like the opportunity to watch and learn from -it 
Convergers* liked the discussions rela,ting it to the bus- 
iness world; Accomodators preferred the interactive 
autonomous nature of the sessions; and Assimilators ' liked 



the role plays. Simiiarly in other surveys, we have found 
that although both Di\^e'rger8 and Assimilators prefer lec- 
tures/ is pro'bably for different reasons. Both are 
comfortable iR more passive « reflective situations but . 
Oivergers se«m to be -reacrting most to the lecturer as a 
person (they also prefer faculty conferences, talks by 
experts aztd faculty feedback on papers) while the As- 
slnilators seem to be reacting to the presence of an 
authority figure per se (they also prefer assigned read- 
ings, eicaaa, and b*-ing given a task). The, fact that 
such, data is hi<;:hly interpretive only convinces us that 
superficial definition of environmental factors is mean- 
ingless. There needs to be a systematic exploration of 
how learner-s see situations. It i-s not enough to know 
that a lecture or lecturer was helpfnl or not > We need 
to know why. Only, then can we begin to understand the~ 
. * person-environment interface . 

(Kolb and Fry, 1974^ pp. 33-34). 

Bty o*m experience using Kolb*s Learning Style Inventory sup- 
ports the conclusion that students respond to various aspects of 
the same course differentially on the basis of learning style. 
They also tend to choose courses which the instructor's style 
matches theirs. Whether an instructor tries to choose methods 
congn^nt with students' characteristic learning styles or expose j 
them to new modes recjuired by a task or discipline depends ideally 
on the students' goals and the instructor's conceptualization of 
what will ultimately be more helpful. The diversity of learning 
styles in any one group Of adults dispels the notion that one 
method should "do the trick" for everybody. Given a diverse group, 
a reasonable- approach would be. to. employ multiple instructional 
methods and provide some comfort and challenge for each type of 
learner. 

On the level of program design, Kolb ' s . typology can be 
used to identify the kinds of learning skills needed for sue- 
cess in a task or occupation. Kolb reports that the ability 
ERJCesign as it is seen by faculty at graduate schools of 
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architecture apparently involves both convergent skills (e.g. 
deductive problem solving within constraints, solutions ex- 
pressed in practical 'terms) and divergent skills (e.g. creative 
or inductive thinking, ability to envision larger entities 
or a total "gestalf from a subpart) . A training program for 
arqhitecture students would do well to take this into account, 
helping students who have convergent styles acquire the oppo- 
site skills of divergers, and vice versa. 

In this analysis, it becomes important to distinguish 
between what a learner likes or prefers and what he or she 
needs, for either professional or^ personal development. 
Adults tend,^o be more comfortable in learning environments 
that reflect iiheir established styles; they often need ex- 
periences that help them integrate the strengths of less 
preferred or least dominant learning styles. Thus, to 
foster development in someone's learning style, instructional 
methods might be chosen to either match, or to supportively 
mismatch, individual predilections. 

Formal education, particularly higher education, usually 
operates only in the bottom diagonal of Kolb's experiential 
learning cycle (se<^ Figure 16). Informal learning, avocational 
learning, and on-the-job training or education in the school 
of hard knocks" tends t.o operate in the top diagonal. The 

I* 

mechanisms o^ nontraditional education — work/study, part-time 
study, external degrees, credit for life experiences, indi- 
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visual learning contraetm — move toward including all point* 
on thm learning cycle* as does professional education in 
- areas of application like teaching and social work where 
academic learning is coupled with supervised clinical or 
practictun experiences. The nwvement toward competency-based 
education addresses itself to a perceived mismatch between 
formal requirements for certification and actual experiences 
that contribute to competence. In planning education on both 
the macro (national) level and micro levels (program or class) 

we might do well to ta)ce the entire learning cycle into- 

account. 

PROBLEM SOLVING ANdVunG ' S PERSONALITY TYPES 

Like Lewin in his cycle of experierytial learning, Jung 
♦^(Fordhain, 1956) believes that we use four basic functions to 
drient ourselves to the world (and also to our inner worM^ . 
These are thinking , by which we give meaning and understanding, 
maJce decisions and come to conclusions; feeling , which in- 
volves valuing, 'Vfeighing anc: discriminating; sensat i^-^ . which 
is sense perception; and int.uition , which include iftion 

realities not known to consciousness, an openr 
sibilities and tea the wor4cings of the unconscious, 
functions of thinking' and feeling are rational ;. the functions' 
of sensation and intuition, irrational. People tend to 
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emphatizo on« of th««e functions, and they do this differ- 
entially, depending on whether they are bdsically xntro. rte 
or extroverted, another of Jung'e distinction!. 

A person's habitual reaction constitutes a personality 
type. Jung believes thf\t there are no pure types, given the 
irreducibility of human nature to simple classification. 
However, the concept of types has great value as an aid to 
understanding personal relations and education. That is, 
people just 'worJc' differently; if they react differently 
to situations, it is not necessarily because they are stub- 
born, or unhappy or obtuse. They may merely have different 
functional mod«» of operating. This seems basic and quite 
useful for teachers of adults. 

Jung sees mental health as dependent on the neglected 
functions. Most people use one function; more complicated 
people use two, highly differentiated personalities use three; 
and including the fourth belongs to what he calls the indi- 
viduation process, the reconciliation of the opposing trends 
of one's nature. This dialectical notion parallels observa.- 

r 

tions of the growth pro-ess made by phase and stage theorists. 
For example, at the mid-life transition Lcvinson's work shows 
that many men begin exploring areas of self previously given 
no place in their life structure; acknowledging and exploring 
inner conflict and attempting to reconcile opposing inner 
tendencies, is characteristic of autonomous and integrated. 



•tag** in Loavingar'a scheme of ego development. 

Zan Mitrof f ' (X976) hai. adopted Jung's frame%wrk am a 
basis for advocating a dialectical approach to management 
training and organirationai problem solving. The parallels 
between his uork. and Xolb's ^re striking in- this regard. He 
speculates that there are four types of organizational prob- 
lem solvers, each combining adjacent functions on Jung's 
cycles: NT (intuition/thinking), NF (intuition/feeling), 
SF (sensation/feeling) and ST (sensation/thinking). Figure 17 
illustrates this conceptualization. 

Mitroff's four types of organizational problem solvers 
differ from Kolb's four styles of experiential learners in 
that the four dimensions have different roots. Kolb's 
typology'^ stays in the behavioral domain, reflecting its 
origins in Lewin, while Mitroff's formulation has an internal, 
psychoanalytic emphasis, reflecting Jung. ' 

The problem for organizational effectiveness arises 
because, according to Jung, people can do well on one end of 
each of -the two dimensions in Figure 17 but not on the other 
end and not on both ends simultaneously. In other words, 
people tend to develop a stirong preference for one function 
and as a result tend to have well developed skills and 
abilities on only one end of each dimension. The implementa- 
tion of ideas and policies looks different depending on one's 
personality type: scientists tend to have a perspective that 
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SENSATION (S) 



logical . (2) analytical . . 

scie^ific . (4) dispassionate • 
5 coif' (6) impersonal 

7 concerned with matters ot truth (true/false) 

unconcerned with people's feelings ^ 
(9).- theoretical 

(10) concerned with, rationality 

(11) .concerned with^all encompassing sciei^tific -theories 



NT 



) careful (risXavoider) 
) conQerned with parts s details 
) lives in present 
) -specialist (5) factual 
) precise ..(7) concrete 
). realist 

) likes to develop a single idea in depth 
) likes specificity and authority - 
) practical (12) conventional 
) restrained (14) placid, controlled 
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FILING (F) 



INTUITION (Nl 

(ly risk-taker (2) generalist 

(3) concerned with whole picture r 

(4) lives 'in future 

(5) hypothetical (6) global 

(7) speculative (8)^idealist ' 
(9) inventive. (lo) likes to 
produce many alternative ideas 

(11) unconventional ~ . 

(12) restrained 

(13) bold, daring (14) likes gen- 
erality and freedom- 
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(2) Sk' ^'•^^^l^ji^^l.nor illogical) 
* poecic 13) artistic 

(4 passionate (5) warm 

ZT'i ■ . atheoretical 
concerned with matters of ethics (good/bad) - 
9 concerned with people's feelings ^ ' 

(10) concerned with justice ^ 

^^^^ alfthin^s''^^ uniqueness and individuality of 
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Sourcer Mitroff, 1976. 
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combines sensation with thinking (ST), whi'le managers' per- 
spectives usually fall in the opposite quadrant combining 
intuition with feeling (NT) . Mitroff uses this idea to ex- 
plain why management scientists tend to have very different 
ideas about organizational problem solving than their top . 
management clients. This is especially . so because he sees 
policy implementation as a process in which one mind attempts 
to influence another to adopt its model of reality. Mitroff 
maintains that problem solving is most effective^ when all four 
fxinctional modes are employed in dialectical fashion. He 
advocates a kind of management training that -facilitates the 
emergence of all four orientations/ ^nd^gives managers prac- 
tical skills in each mode. a*; has developed successful 
training programs for managers based, on these assumptions . 



IMPLICATIONS OF LEARNING STYIj; FOR EDUCATION 

■ ^ ■ V. 

Of the three domains, learning style theories have the 
most direct application to the design of instruction and the 
least^ relevance to larger Vlife issued . The uses already liade" - 
of Kolb's and Hill's work are illustrative in this regard, 
whether the goal is presdribing differential patbs to mastery 
learning for youiTig adults who might otherwise not succeed in 
college courses, or the construction of learning environments 
that are deliberately rich along the four dimensioAS of the 



the experiential learning cycle: cognitively, behavioraHy, ' 
pejTceptiaally/ and affectively.* Learning style theories gave 
specificity to the concept of learning as an interactive, 
process between an adult and an instructional, or experiential, 
environment- Knowledge of the l&atrnLzT^ style biases of stu- 
dentS' faculty, and subject matter facilitates careful at- 
tention to the components of course design and evaluation. 
Instmctors can be more effective if they are aware of the 
' learning ^tyle biases embedded in their teaching^ methods as 
well as their disciplines, and of students' dif:f erential 
r^eactions by learning or -cognitive styfe i This holds for 
f <2lance and auto meehcuiics. as well, as management develop- 

The preceding paragraph is not meant to imply that 
leamdLng^tyle is unrelated to personal development. Kolb 
and Fry (1974) describe the acquisition, specialization and 
integration of learning styles in Piagetian language as 
adaptive processes of increasing complexity and relativism. 
Thus, th<5re are important processes of personal growth as- 
sociated with the four modes of Experiential learning. These 
processes have' parallals' in developmental stage sequences^ and 
clear>riBlevance to life phase transitions- Jung ' s . contention 
that more complex personalities ^successfully employ two, 
three or four mental functions* rather than only one* also has 
relevance^forpersonad development. -The hypothesis of ' " 
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development^l^tage tlieioari^ts that cognitive developme^it 
a necessary although! not sufficient condition fox growth' ij 
other areas argues the relevance for personal development' 
of even trait -oriented formulations of cognitive style. 
Because social concensus places the development of abilitie 
to learn squarely within the province of education, this 
aspect of personal: development is legitimately an educator* 
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Although learning style is the least probleiaatic of tli 
, thrge domains, a change" in. one ' ^learning style is ndt a 
.trivial occurrence. . For exam}»I^, Carolyn Kegan who teaches 
a -learning to learn" seminar. foi^ adult students at Clark 
University descril>es the process in these terms: 

1 ' • ; ^ really want to attempt some dialecti- 
cal resolution of my learning style/ diverger to 
f^^^^J^^"*"' then . I aligning to confront my opposite 
and If I am not just intellectualizing and labelina 
my experience then that initial experience of other 

usually scares or angers me. Mitroff's idea ii 

interesting but the dialectical reconciliatioA of 
the interplay of opposites is a big project. First 

learning style, diverger, intuitive thinJc^ 
mg , is a quality about the way I incorporate all 
experience, learn, and it runs through everything. 
It^'^i a word, it is a rhythm of being and in 

tne realm of experience that confronts SPJRIT, — Now 
7« S^f'^^S-. fundamental quality of spirit, which 

IS possible, IS a ferocious wa^. with one's- habitual 
way of being. f • 

Knowledge of learning style theories can be useful -to 
adult students. .Knowing one • s strengths and the modes" that 
one habitually neglects can make learning a more conscious 
activity: The theories can provide conceptual labels to 
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gu:.de choices of courses or instructional methods^ and can be 

. \ ■ ■ 

aids lit understanding one\s reaction to various approaches. 

With this added increment of self-knowledge, people then 
have the choice of , emphasizing their strengths or trying to 
develop new rskills and abilities. This is particularly im- 
portant if the goal is self-directed learning, or -the mode 
*of instruction reguires self -direction. Knowledge of learning- 
styles can legitimize nonfonual learning, 'and can help people 
become ;comfortab±e- with their own characteristics as -learners. 

For example, administrators or governmental program 
officers returning to universi^ties for mid-career master's 
degrees in public administration are predictably disoriented 
by the assimilative character of^most programs in contrast 
to the accp^odative mode (kolb's terms) of- learning in which 
they have become proficient through the- execution of their* 
daily responsibilities, .They tend to exppct themselves to 
be as competent i-h the unaccustomed academic style as they 
are on the 5ob; it relieves anxiety if they see their dis- 
-orientation as due,. at least in part, to differences in^arn- " 
ing style and not absolute competence. Knowledge of learning 
style can thus add SiJ^ificity to learner-centered reform/ 
a current catchword in higher education. 

Knowledge of the learning style bias of various instruc- 
tional methods, occupations, professions and discipl*ines * 
could also lead students and faculty to more conscious 
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Choices In ateas such as admissions and program organization. 
Por example, should academic, departments admit only learners 
whose styles are congruent wktK that of their discipline? 
If so, afccording to Kolb and Mitrof f , they lose the problem 
solving skills of the opposite pplar perspective and in the • ' 
long run may produce less creative scholars or professionals. 
An alteniate stance is to admit mavericks and spend some 
tim^ and energy helping them develop a learning style congruent 
With occupati,mil or professional expectations. Universities 
. might consider /organizing their disciplinary structures by 
learning style, a more useful notion, perAaps, than inter- 
disciplinary, studies. Specializations with similar learning ^ 
3tyl« could be identified across disciplines and career paths, 
and made public so that people^uld "switch fields more 
e'asily. This could be useful for persons changing careers 
• or using schooling as an aid in a life phase transition. . / . 
Predictably, the unresolved questions with respect to 
the application of learning style theories are centered in 
the how-to-do-it domain. Wiich theory would make the most 
useful contribution to instruction? How does one use the 
trait-oriented theories? m,at is the best way to make learn- 
"3 style information available to students, faculty and ' 
administrators? How much formalization of diagnosis and 

instruction in the basics Of learning stylo is appropriate 
for a particular program or institution? Providing choices 
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and increasing understanding require time, trouble, work and 
energy. Will the rewards match the expenditures? These 
questions are resolvable on the basds of personal and insti- 
tutional priorities- • 

Perhaps, in the long run, the most valuable use of the. 
learning 'style construct is' as an antidote and practical 
help in -rectifying the overemphasis on cognitive. abilities 
suited for traditional Schooling and. acad^ic success. 
Patricia Cross, at the Association for Higher ^^Educat ion * s 1974 
national conference which considered the relevance of life- 
long learning for higher education, proposed a mod^l of 
education patterned after >the types of skills needed by 
-various occupations. She defined work as re<^uiring different 
functional skills depending on whether the emphasis, is on 
work with data, wor^S with people, or work with things. She 
suggests that we/provide adults with opportunities to pursue 
excellence and/ be recognized for it, along one of these 
three dimensions, thus giving more, people jan- opportunity 
make real and valued contributions. 

Equal opportunity means more than the opportunity 
to develop mediocre competence in. the area of someone 
else's strer.-^-h. Equal opportunity means being pro- 
/Vided withMzhe tools to develop one's own talents to 
the point of excellence. Most people today speak of 
education for diversity as though it were education 
-V . i>y diversity. We arc willing to entertain the idea 
V that people can. learn the ^ame things by .different 
methods or in differeing amounts time--although 
we are slow to implement even those obvious facts. 
When w© do implement them, it is with the implicit 
understanding that some students will .^ake to tra- 

• * • 




ditional academic learning like a duck to water, 
. while others will struggle to remain afloat. Never 
mind that our sinking duck can run like a gazelle 
or fly like a swallow. What we are not yet ready to 
concede is that running or flying is as good as 
s%njnming and that our vrorld is better for the exis- 
tence of all three sUsilities, appropriately used. 

(Co-oss/ in Vermilye (ed.), 1974, p. 9Z) 

This recognition of the- V2tl«c of, varied learning styles is an 

appropriate ideal for an egalitarian society with meritocratic 

values. 
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CHAPTER V 

APPLICATIONS OF THIS FRAMTWORK TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



INDIVIDUALS^ INSTITUTIONAL AJJD SOCIETAL LEVELS OF APPLICATION 

In the preceding ciiapters' I have synthesized research 
and theory relating adult development and adult learning. 
It is clear at this point that there are wide differences 
aznong theorists, across domains and within them. There is 
no superordinant theory Sf adult development that might 
inform educatitsnal practice. There are limits to our current 
knowledge and unresolved questions; many of them ethical in 
nature and profoundly complicated by the fact that as,j^d±-r 
viduals and institutions we are in the midst of the develop- 
mental sequences we might seek to' influence . 

Throughout this paper I have indicated current applica- 
tions of theories, suggested possibilities, and raised 
qti^stions about other potential uses. The primary use of V 
this famework is to serve as a cognitive map from which to 
reexamine and reconceptualize some dimensions of education, 
for adults. The major, contribution of the conceptual framework 
elaborated here is the demonstration that people's subjective- 
experience as learners is widely divergent, but not randomly ' 
or whimsically. All three domains identify commonalities 
and individual differences which clarify "where a person is 
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at" developmentally and indicate directions of growth. This 
knowledge raises our consciousness of new categories in which 
we might make judgments about . the purposes^ methods/ design 
and delivery of education for adults. Being qpnscious of. the 
developmental aspects of education and the larger meanings 
of education in people's lives ^ we^ can then take more respon- 
sibility for our actions and their effects- 

Teachers and prograun administrators can modulate their 
expectations and teaching style on the basis of tl>is know- ' 
ledge, and employers can make better intuitive assessments 
about essentials of motivation, satisfaction and potential 
Aatchee^-betweenn -car-eer^^development and personal growth. We 
all practice adult education in the sense of being intimatedy 
involved with our own growth and learning^ and with that of 
othess whom we know and work with. As educational practi- 
tioners we can use knowledge of the patterns of- adult develop- 
ment to inform our judgment in shaping institutions and 
offering services to adults. 

It is also possible that a developmental perspective can 
inform our judgment in fostering social and institutional 
change. This is a more problematic stance, partly because 
of the near impossibility of institutionalizing or bureau- 
cratizing the creation of the interpersonal environments and 
conditions which support individuals' grov^th. Thus, it is 
important that our stance be one of letting theory inform 
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-judgment rather than one of * applying theory. Bill Perry, 
whose sequences of intellectual and ethical development are 
described in Chapter lll, cautions eloquently against the 
dangers of allowing theory and conceptual labels to come 
between you and another person. 

With this caution, I want to describe potential appli- 
cations of the ideas in this conceptual framework at three 
levels: individuallV, institutionally, and as a society. 
^SjLi®^®^ application carries with it increasing com- 
plaWlfWes arid dilemmas, of collective action on, a, broader 
scale. Figure 18, which follows, summarizes my view of the 
contributions of the three domains in this framework at each 
level of application. ' " 

There are different focal concerns at each level of 
application. At the individual level, the use of research 
and theory is in understanding oneself and others, of raising 
one's consciousness of developmental patterns and- allowing 
this awareness to inform one's judgments and actions on an 
ongoing, daily, largely interpersonal basis. This in my 
opinion is the primary area of application, the first con- 
cern of a practitioner , and ti»e basis for kll other applica- 
tions. At the institutional level, knowledge of the dimen- 
sions of individual's development can inform program design 
and institutional strategy, institutional structure,- organijza t ion^ 
climate, ideas of staff and career development, "and' concepts . 
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of innoxation and planned change. At the societal level fall 
the broader concerns of policy-making in a loosely-organized 
educ.atiimal and social service system and of influencing 
soeietal norms, values, attitudes and expectations. At each 
level ^the crucial question how do constructs, cognitive 
labels Which are connected to emotionally valued ideals, 
^ inform action? How does an individual, an institution, or 
a society use knowledge of developmental patterns to self- 
consciously foster the potential for greater learning and 
enhauiced quality of life? 

With life phase, the focal concerns of application at 
.^the individual level ^re awareness 6f the function of educa- 
tion £n mediating life phase transitions, in understanding 
one's own critical tasks and disequilibrium^^ jn transition 
periods and accommodating to that*ih oth^^s, and • in recog- 
nizing 'the cerrtrality of life structure^^d/ identity as ^ 
^^ucation relates to both career -and personal developirient . 
i/ At the institutional level knowledge of life phase calls 
for a. careful examination of the socialization processes 



-of oan institution, and reconceptua^ization of ^o§ram design 
and institutional strategy for identifying and serving ^dult 
clients. At the societal level the pe^ is to create expec- 
tancies that adult s> Will change and- develop and to crea€^ 
more opportunities -jEor adults to use education in tiiat ' 
process. This calls- for replacing, the- J.ock^tep bf-a-one^ 
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Chance educational syscem wxth one that: Ss multiple entry 
point, and methodologies, and vi^ws educational opportunity 
for adults as a social entitlement. 
^ The construct of learning style contributes most to 

- eff||5tive. instruo|^on. At the individual level of applica- 
tion, knowledge of one's own learning style enables one to; 
be aware of its strengths and' limitations, to understrnd and 
appreciate others' differential styles of -learning, and. to 
make conscious choices of fit or stretch between occupations, 
disciplines, and modes of learning.. At. the institutional 
level, (and the level of i^lividual practitioners), knowledge 
, Of learning style is useful in the desigr, and evaluation of " 
instruction and in counseling at the system, program and 
Classroom levels. Socie%ally, recognition of differences in 4 
learning style might, legiti^te recognition of excellence in 
broaiei- dimensions of human capabilities and might have " ^ 
practical .ises in the design of manpower training and career 
development. ' • 

The const.ruct of devel'^pmental stage fosters understand- 
ing^of ■ the stage related subj ectivity of peop.le ' s responses 
.tion and other , social environments . On. the individ- 



ual^^, awareness'of il^ol^^fl sequences in- cognition, ' 

emotioW^interpersonal relations and character formation 

make, it possible to locate onself and others within those ' 

sequences, to diagnose -difficulties in ,-o™.,„ ■ • 

• - ;^-'i.ij.cuicies in communication, and to 

^ v 'V 16 -^r- ' ■'- . ' - ■ 
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set d4.rections and create conditions for further development. 
-Institutional-ly, ari ir.der standing of stage progressions calls 
for a close scrutiny of educational objectives and outcomes. 
It offers guidelines for individualizing instruction and for 
matching the overall orientation of an inst^itution with 
students* orientations in the areas of motivation, role ex- - 
pebtations iind l^istemological stance.. Moreover, viewing (_ 
education als a "developmental intervention" calls for a 
careful examination of the degree of congruency between- an 
ii3Stitution's aims, its organizational structure, and climate, , 
its conception of what an educator does to promote develop-' 
^ ment, and the effects of ^hose actions. On a societal level, 
^an understanding of^' the thought structure ^nd personality 
^orientations connected with developmental stages' can clarify ^ 
the personality dyiiamics behind'6onflicting -policy objectivS^ 
as well as difficulties in implementation. Understanding 
parallels between individual, institutional and - societal 
stages of development creates a sobering matrix for viewing 
the relationships among individual, institutional and social 
changes. This matrix identifies .prerequisite orientations 
for social evolution and identifies constraints on individual 
development set by oocial conditions. 
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SPECULATIONS ABO UT THE INTERSECTION OF INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND INSTITUTIONAL AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION 

The terms stage, phase and style can refer to dimensions 
of variation among organizations or institutions, indeed any 
larger social system, as wexl as to developmental variations 
among individuals. This is one starting point for exploring 
institutional and societal applications. Within this frame- 
%»ork, the term phase indicates an organization • s" evolutionary 
history over time (young, old-, size, comp'lexity of affilia- 
tions and networks) ; _staqe , the internal logi^ of its struc- 
ture an4' activities, its ^^^har^cter- and basic worldview; ^ - ' 
and style , its functionaO^modes of doing busines^s 'and adapt ingc 
to the environment. Thi/a^racterization of organizations 
means that we can locat^Lth individuals and institutions 
within relevant developmental sequences, and attempt to 
describe their interaction.-. ' ^ * / * . 

There is a small but growing body of organization) theory - 
relating to tilese dimensions . Larry Greiner (1972) con- ' 

structed a phase theory describing Organizational .evolution \ 
over time. Wilham Torbert a974) has developed # theory of 
pre- and post-bureaucratic ^^tages of, organization develbpment 
in which eaeh stage describes qualitatively different f:^es 
Of reference for activity.. m my framework, this is* a cross 
between a stage and phase theory, parallelling Erikson's 



stages of psychosocial development. As mentioned in Chapter 
III, Kohlberg and his associates have classified the moral 
atmosphere or justice str\>«fc*ire of prisons as ajnalogous to 
stages of moral judgraent. Similarly, Harry Lasker and I 
(1975) have speculated about the characteristics of organiza- 
tional analogs to Loevir.ger's ego stages. George Weathersby 
(1974) has h^^thesized relationships between phases of 
organizational evolution, the developmentill stages of higher 
education administrators, and internal systems for decision 
aaaking and information utilization. Examining where we are 
as individuals a^ as organizations on these dimensions can' 
be provocative. For example, Weathersby concludes that the 
most appropriate managerial mentality may be different for /^-^ 
each organizational phase; and that the different world 
vi^s associatfid with an organization's and -an administrator » s 
developmental stage requi:^e differentiated systems for 
decision making and- management ifif orma^iion systems* Arthur^ 
Chickering, Vice President for Policy Analysis- and Evaluation 
at Empire State Coli«^, has employed a conceptual framewor^ 
similar to the one I have elaborated to propose directions 
for program de^>elopment and the professional development of 
the college's faculty and administrators (1975). 

Within this larger map we cfan locate Ourselves as in- 
aividual#and as institutions. The 'first and mo^t important 
use of this J^owledge is an increased awareness of sources 



of tension and possible directions for change. For example, 
wo can be reasonably sure that an educational system cannot 
operate at a higher stage mentality than that of its admin- 
istrators qr instructors. students will respond to educa- ' 
tional environments differentially, depending in part upon 
their own life phase, developmental stage and learning style. 
Significant problems can be expected when student character- 
istics are significantly mismatched with those of individual 
faculty and administtation, or the orientation of the 
institution as a whole. A good developmental match might 
be. hypothesized as an institutional mentality slightly ahead 
Of students' own worldview, or a higher stage mentality that 
can be mediated' for personfe of varying orientations. 

Argyris and Schon-s (i974) distinction between an es- 
poused theory and a theory-in-use is relevant here. A faculty 
,• member or instructor can create a learning sytem only, out of 
the epistemological orientation of his or her own develop- 
mental stage, and no higher. A confolist teacher can 
espouse an autonomously-oriented educational philosophy if 
that -is the kind of system that is officially sanctioned; 
however, his theory-in-use will remain conformist. Hence 
the fate of many curriculum reforms and -nontraditional al- 
ternatives" that turn out to^ be traditional, ifter all, in the 
crucial areas of authority, expectations, epistemology 
and interpersonal relationships^ Torbert, (1974) makes the 



point that it is xnpossible ; to institutionalize a stage 
change within an orrganization apart from transforming the 
people within it* ^Thus, the first and most important use 
of knowledge of the dimensions of Individual and organiza- 
tional development ^s to apply it to transforming ourselves 
in ways congruent with 'Our ideals. 

A second approach to application lies *in the proble- 
matic but useful concept o£ matching individual needs and 
mentalities with institutional characteristics. One problem 
on an institutional level comeis with determining what should 
be matched, with min'imizijig unnecessary costs in bureacrati- 
zation^^and with the aunbiguity of the underlying theory which 
also supports mismatches as elements of producing growth. 

0 

One might match program characteristics and forms of instruc- 
tion with student characterist:ics , ^u%d also match character- 
istics of faculty and administration with characteristics of 
the institution itself with the purposes 6f instruction^ 
typ^ of program offered, and desiredT^f udent clientele. 

An institution can choose to s^rve a diverse clientele 
with a variety of instructional options, providing •'something 
for everyone," or choose to provide a single kind of instrAic- 
^ion for a more or less homogeneous group of students-, choos- 
ing one tiling and ''doing it well. This choice is a matter of 
policy and Qf tradition, o^ funding and of opportunity. 

The British Open University, for '^example, o'ifers adults 
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• .t«nd«rdi2«d but'nontraditional route to a bachelor's 
degree, televised -^tures, packages of carefully prepared 
iMtructional mat.ri4ils, and local centers for tutoring 

individual help are the key features of the instructional 
program, m cdntrast, a.pire State" College, a nontraditional 
alternative college of -.he state University of New Vork, 
offers an individualized form of instruction based entirely 
on learning contracts between mentors and students. ,A . 
stad«rt:.,- individual purposes and present goals determine 
the parameter, of the degree program, past experiences can * 
be included under procedures for assessit.g credit for prior 
-i««ning, ai.d individualized field projects, work experiences 
and travel can be written into one's learning contracts. 

It i, probably irrelevant to debate the differential 
effectiveness or appropriateness of these' two models, both 
«e extraordinarily effective with respect tp the social 
purpose Of aLlowing adults a flexible second chance at a 
college education. However, I believe that the anpire state 
»odel has greater potential for facilitating developmental 
chapge in its students, its procedures require a student 
to set Objectives, choose among alternative learning "strat- 
egies, specify criteria for evaluation and assess resulti in ' 
a collaborative relationship with a faculty mentor. They 
institutionalize a process of assessing past experience, ' 
sett^urrent goals, and relating academic learning to 
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worK# travel and community involvement that would seem par- 
ticularly integra'tive for adults in a life phase transition, 
in which one is renegotiating internally and externally the 
ways one is plugged into society. There is informal evidence 
of movement along developmental stage sequences in case 
studies of learning contracts compiled by a ^faculty task 
force exploring the effects of the contract mode of learning 
on the development of interpersonal competency (this is a 
project of GAEL, the Congress for the Assessment of Experi- 
ential Learning). Finally, the individualized mode at 
Empire State allowa .greater variety of learning styles, 
(students for example, can contract to take traditional 
courses elsewhere), while it simultaneously requires pre- 
requisite skills in setting one ' s ^wn objectives and negoti- 
ating institutionally viable ways to meet them. 

^th instructional models offer alternative routes to 
a baQ**lor's degree which "match" some students' need's more 
closely than others. Lasker speculates that particular 
instructional methodologies set ceiling on their potential 
for fostering developmental change. Classified according to 
overall orientation using his stage-related view of adult 
education (see Figure 12), th% British Open University has a 
conformisti approach to imparting knowledge; its standardized 
mode of instruction precludes taking people "where they are" 
individually and helping them develop learning skills for 
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zup^otiating the next step. Ho%raver, this mode is probably 
particularly appropriate for large numbers of adults who, in 
fact have conformist views of education. The problem with 
this match lies in the (theoretical) absence of disequilibrium. 
In contrast. Empire state rollege's mode of instruction is 
basically oriented to an autonomous perspective; it can be 
used by conformist or conscientious students, Cthe large 
majority of the college's students) but its instructional 
procedures foster the self direction and^'skills of higher 
stage perspectives. We do not Jcnow enough about prerequisites 
for institutional matches to do anything more than speculate 
about their potential effect on individuals* development. 

A second example of the differences in an institution's 
stance toward instruction can be found by comparing two . 
professional schools at H2^rvard University. The Harvard 
Business School uses only the case method of instruction, 
and insists that M.B.A. candidates complete a required 
sequence of courses. In contrast, the School of Education 
operates on a "plaza" o^ "supermarket" mode of instruction; 
it admits 1| deliberately diverse student body, offers in- 
structional alternatives in various modes and styles, 
refuses to identify or define what master's and, in most 
cases, doctoral students should learn, imposes few require- 
.ments,. and offers a maximum and personally disequi'librating • 
degree of individual choice. Students' at the two schools 
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^ speak of predictably different tensions. Business students 
speak of the stress of impossible work loads and heightened 
competition, reflecting what is believed to be the "real 
world" environment of business. Education students complain 
of -the strain^ of choosing courses, setting directions, 
evaluating accomplishmer ls , and managing' the eunbiguity and 
roultidimensionality of self-defined learning sa^Aions^ 
this reflects a profession with a person-oriented ideology, 
which is characterized by a conflict between conservatism and 
change in which many of the most interesting roles are 
synthetic and" self -defined. We l^ck hard data about the 
effectiveness of both schools in preparing competent pro- 
fessionals, yet it is reasonable to conclude that both models 
are viable. Viewed from the perspective of instructional 
matches which might foster development, the School of Educa- 
tion's instructional model probably serves a wider variety 
of students and sets fewer ceilings on opportunities for 
personal growth. 

From society V-s perspective, whether an educational in- 
.stit>r€ion accommodates adult diversity with a variety 6f 
instructional orientatirns or serves a selected clientele 
with a single instructional mode is not as important as the 
nationwide availability of a system of postsecondary education^ 
that can accommodate people's various needs and purposes 
with services of substa.^ce and integrity. Additionally, any ' 



homogeneous group is incredibly heterogoneo^u* along our three 
dimensions of analysis; some teaching methods and program 
designs take these differences more into account than others. 
Understanding these dimensions is especially useful for non- 
traditional programs or approaches where the aim is to indi- 
vidualize either the process (make the schedule and procedures 
fit needs of working adults or the elderly, for example) or 
the content of instruction (facilitate individualization of 
goals and methods of achieving them: what is learned, why 
and how). if we are to have a system of lifelong learning, 
there is a great need to. relate institutional organization 
and procedures to educational goals. 

For example, the report of Michigan State University's 
Task Force on iifelong . Education, (Hesburgh, Miller and 
Wharton, 1973), contains sixty-seven recoimnendations deemed 
necessary to expand the- University ' s role in providing oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning for Michigan's citizens. 

r 

These include modifications of existing procedures in admis-' 
sion, registration, orientation, transfer of credits, 
scheduling, t^me^^mi tat ions for. degrees, enrollment options, 
support services, credit for past experiences, and certifica- 
tion; there are also recommendations for greater utilization 
of educational technology; modifications of residence and 
credit regulations for degree and nondegree programs; admin-' 
istrative reorganization; changes in academic and, financial 
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policlesi e»tAbIiahinent of a Community Lifelong Education 
Proj-ect to explore ways to provide meaningful commumty 
••rvtcres; And additional efforts in inter institutiona 1 co- 
operation. The extensive naturfe of these recommendations 
reaffirms the system's nature of institutional orientations 
and indicates the magnitude of the necessary changes xf we 
are to move from an "institution-centered" (conscientious) 
to a. "persoD-centered" (autonomous) system of higher educa- 



tion. 



However,, we do not change the orientation of our educa- 
tional institutions without both creating and following 
changes in the larger society. Hesburgh, Millar and Wharton, 
the authors of Patterns for Lifelong Learning , all three 
presidents of major u . - --r^ities , state in the.ir preface that 
their aia is to advocs^e basic changes in attitudes toward 
learning and to build new learning systems in tune with 
contemporary society. Miller, in the second essay of the 
book, writes: 

The new concept of education did not come about 
through the initiative of educators alone. Instead, 
It reflects some new realities and is a response to' 
the turbulence in scciety — the shift from rural to 
urbfcan patterns of livinc; the imbalance between 
social and technological invention, the growth of 
new knowledge and the obsolescence of old, and - the 
mobility of the student. Technological change is so 
devastating to human competence that the monopoliza- 
tion of education by the young is insular, making 
continuous lifelong learning imperative. The dis- 
P^^i-t.y between the promise and t.he efficacy of edu- 
cation is so great that the enclosure of educatioh 
witiiin schools and colleges is ineffective, making 
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iity-wid« •ducctional activity ««a«ntial. Th» • 
Q^^^* idea of education into a concgpt^ 
i-ttmlong human dcvelopwnt^s so pervasxve tnat 

^l^^nce on traditional met fioR is . inef f icient ^ 

BftXlng crucial a new mix of approaches to funnily, 
•chool , corporation and coaonunxty. 

{H««burgh, Miller and Wharton, 
p. 52, «mphasis mine.) 

Another way to state this same concept is to say that imple- 
mnting a concept of education that promotes individual human 
development will require an institutional reorientation, or 
change, of considerable magnitude.. ' 
We have sane visionary glimpses of methodology. Carl 
Rogers describes student-centered modes of teaching in 
Freedom to I^arn(1969) . William Torbert, in Organizing the 

UnJcm>vm; A Politics of Higher Education (197S) , writes about 

the difficulty and challenge of . teaching a required course 
in actioa learatng for fouj^ hundred persons at the Southern 
Methodifft University School of Business. He develops a 
theory of "liberating structures," structures t^t can help 
^students 'change stage* in conceptions of learning. Chris 

(1975) write of ways to promote 
•double loop" learning in which one questions the previous 
structuring of reality and revises action strategies, as the 
result of new information received in a qualitatively dif- '* 
fcrent framework. Harry Lasker , Julie Donnelly and 1^(1975), 
describe an experiential mode of teaching that is responsive 
to adults* developiiental stages and varied learning styles; 
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it^'heightens tiie integration of personal insights and promotes 
skills of application. " fKese are small scale or classroom: - 
systems; to apply these dynamics on an institutional scale - ■ 
Vithin a national system of postsecondary education that is 
responsive to all the" educational orientations of the pop- 
ulation is a^gigantic task." Ivan Illich, in Deschoolincr 
Society, and Paulo^riere, in Pedagogy of the Oppressed (1^68), 
describe person-centered learning systems on a society-wide 
basis; although the language is different, these are the 
themes, of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education's pro- 
posals in Toward a learning Society, Alternative Channe ls to ' 
Life, Wo rk and Service (1973). The challenge of promoting 
lifelong learning which fosters 'adults ' development is one 
of creating -an orientation and methodology which allows people 
of different developmental stages and^with diverse learning 
styles at different life phases to pursue theXr educational 
objectives, with as few constraints and as much support-as we 
can institutionalize, 

^. It is a cliche to ^ay that-, with ;the jrapld expansion of 
Jcnowledge and the rate of change described in To^f ler ' s Future 

we' need a society of people who have "learned 
how to le^?rn." Yet this statement takeTon added meaning -in 
a context which learning", itself has dif-f erentiated meknings 
along a- developmental sequence with three broad dimensions. 
C^are Graves, a pscyhologist studying human values, suggests 
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in The Futurist (1974) that we are on the ver^ gf a cata- 
clysmic social transformation in which, pur culture will move . 
from a base in deficiency values to one in "being" values. 
If we take seriously the perspective that development should 
be the aim of adult education, we are talking about eventual,, 
Widespread and continuous change in individuals, institutions, 
and in society. . Although educatioiial institutions' are func'^ 
tionally conservative as organizations , " they , too, wiH^elp to 
create this transformation. 



TOWftBD A THEORY QF PRACTICE 

It is at this point that the ideas in the conceptual 
framework connect with social ideals and bring us up short 
in terms of our ability to actualize them. Research ' and 
. theory explicating dimensions of adult development ^e' linked 
with ideal. visions of education and society., and'\,'ith the 
ideology underlying, profe^nal practice. In the end what 
Pbwers a, .educational syS^iS its underlying vision.- 
Cognitive maps ana conceptual labels are coimected to broader 
Visions and dream,. With.the dream of lifeiong learning we • 
are talking about the function of education in improving the 
quality Of. life for every American adult, and the vision of 
America as a land „ith,unlimited opportunity for the fulfill- 
ment of individual potential. These are worthwhile dreams; ' 
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■ they involve self-esteem, enjoyment, understanding of oneself 
an* one'.s world, skills with which to accomplish worthwhile 
«or)c, and the ability to keep promises to oneself . that have 
integrity and meaning. ^These dreams are not easily realized, 
social and economii inequalities set Ceilings on the quality 
Of life and potential for individual 'fulfillment of far too 
large a segment of our population. We do not really know how 
to.^se our socialiaing institutions and diffuse eduoational 
system to o^tionalize our ideals, if there is to be life- 
long learning, if education is to contribute more than it does 
-ow to the quality of life, then we must incorporate these 
ideals into social norms , institutional procedures and inter- • 
personal interactions on a large scale; otherwise, they will ' 
remain hollow cultural myths. 

■■.-Thus, this, framework. is three-dimensional in its-class-'^ 
.ifl*^io^of the domains of individual development ,"~but one- 
dimensional ^ its approach to educational practice. Woat . ' 
is missing is a clear understanding of how individuals,- ■ - 
institutions and societies use l^els and constructs such as- 
the ones in this framework to promote their own growth 
enhance.their visions, a.d self-consciously guide their own • 
evolution. , ' ' 

. For example, there a^e ways-in" which we can foster 
individual. V Knowledge. Of 'themselves along relevant, dimensions' 
=Vstage,.phase,i.nd style. ' Once individuals have .a knowledge " 



: of themselves along ' ^ese dimensions how' do they use it? Is 
^■-the mai; tao complex? What are the tensions that accompany * 
such insigiit, or feelings of responsibility to explore a' 
larger set of factors than people normally, do when making 
choices or encountering , others? We have few -answers to these 
. questions, and tJxey are germane to applications at the ' /~ 
, inatitutii^l and Societal levels as well / What would be 
the resul^ig bureaucra^tization if an institution promoted 
self-knowiedge along these three dimensions and then tried 
to organize relevant responses? The result might be so 
coaplex that a vast, bureaucracy might be needed to manage 

It ^ eliminating, the individual initiative and personal 
responsibility yhlch^ ±^ the^basis of personal growth. 
Measurement is stlsp a key problem for implementation. How 
could we develop and use measures for these dimensions? 
In a test conscious and achievement-oriented society, we 
do not need a PSAT, SAT or GRE series for personal develop- 
ment:. " 

There are numerous unknowns. Developmental theories 
inti/oduce conceptual -labels for clasifying new phenomena ; 
the mere existence of new labels within a coherent conceptual 
structure can legitimize reexamination of assumptions con- 
cerning adults as clients, their needsj and appropriate 
responses ija interpersonal, instructional! and institutional 
terms. The , provision of a new cognitive structure^or re-. 
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interpreting old practices and assumptions is one of the , 
first requirements for a successful attempt to induce changes 

.within, organizatiohs. . The constructs in this ^nceptual * 

. »• ■ . • . 

■framework might pr9vide the stimulus for that ^^^^ step. 

But. there is d difference between reactingto a stimulus and 
. actiualizing a dream. , ;V 

In Theory in Practice (1975), Argyris and Schttn point 
"out that to^actualize dreaiuS of human potential we need 
-^theories of professional practice with a- behavioral ^rigor 
that matches the complexity of our ideal visions. This 
requires an epistemological stance based on inqu4.ry and 
awareness, and ar. openness to conflicting perspectives and 
investigating the interpersonal effects of one's actions 
which is rare among people and within organizations . • The 
concepts in this conceptual fr^imework, including the basic 
idea that adults develop in predictable ways, are releasing 
and powerful. They contribute to shared social purpos.es and- 
.visions of what is possible « thus setting goals and upper 
boundaries for public policy and private, action. A crucial 
lack from the practitioner's standpoint is knowledge of the 
process of using concepts of development to inform individual 
and institutional learning. 

Lacking this disciplined approach to action, there are 

clear dangers associated with the affirmative power of visions 
... .. . ■ ■ ^ ' ■ . * ' " ' ■ 

and dreams. It'^ well to heed ti^©^ vS^rnings- of those who 



have.creAted the theories.. Bill Perry, f/r example, warns 
thc»e who i«ant' to apply his epistemological sequence, or 
ot^ developmental theories, not -to allow their good' in- 
tentions to precludie' care^l scrutiny of their actions. He 
sees the. crncial question for edu<?ational practitioners as 
determin^g how to implement their, godd intentions, and 
warns us to beware of • -^oing gobd because doing good can be- 
an ejccuse not £o question wha.t you are Jodng. " 

James Fowler, a theologian and creator of stages of 
faith development. wlkch parallel Kohlberg • s stages of moral 
judgment, sees educators' interest .in developmental theory 
*as ensuing from its' function in providing a new theology 
for education. A theology is a perspective -based on faith,. • 
the effort of, a comnninity to. explicate its practice. The 
danger for education in adopting a developmental framework 
to guide its purposes and practice lies in the human tendency 
to buy into, a charisniatic vision without inquiring-. into its ' 
unanticipated or uninteri^ed consequences, and to create 
promises and expectations that go unfulfilled. Similarly, 
Chris Argyris responded to an earlier draft of this paper 
by pleading for caution on my parff on -his , and on others'- 
parts not tb translate our "emotionally based intellectually 
articulated dreams" too easily into dredms of policy^. jje \ 
went on to Explain, that this over-promising may be one -of 
the reasons for disillusionment with education, the late " 
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siKties being full of opportunities to realize such dreams 
arid few Tuivin^ 'worked. These 'warnings are well founded'. 
■ «««te dilemma^- -for practitioners who cannot be by- 

standers buf.must' soberly balance the h>^ costs and bene- 
fits of actions based on dreams. N 
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